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Articre I. 


The natural Hiftory of Cornwall. The air, climate, waters, rivers, 
lakes, fea aud tides ; of the ftoncs, Jemimetals, metals, tin, and the man- 
ner of mining ; the confritution of the fiannarics ; iron, copper, fikver, 
head, and gold, found in Cornwall. Vegetables, rare birds, fijbes, 
foells, reptiles, and quadrupeds: of the inhabitants, their manners, 
cuftoms, plays or interludes, exercifes, and fefivals; ihe Cornith 
language, trade, tenures, and arts. Illuftrated with a new fhcet 
Map, and twenty-eight felio Copper-plates from original drawings 
taken on the fpot. By William Borlafe, 4.M. F.R. 8. Reé&or 
of Ludgvan, azd Author of the Antiquities of Cornwall. Folie.. 
Pr.il. its. 6a. Sandby. 


HE Rev. Mr. Borlafe had, before this produétion appear- 

ed, obliged the world with an account of the antiquities 
of Cornwall, which met with a favourable reception from the 
public. We could wifh, however, that performance had been 
referved for this occafion, that the antiquities might have been 
blended with the natural hiftory, fo as to render it more uni- 
verfal and entertaining. . As it ftands, we find it dry and unin- 
terefting; though, with refpeét to the fubjeéts of which he treats, 
the author is abundantly circumftantial and accurate. What 
renders it the lefs curious is, that almoft all the birds, fithes, 
reptiles, trees, plants, and minerals, found in Cornwall, are to 


-be met with in every maritime county of England. Here, in- 


deed, we muft except the tin, the peculiar produétion of that 
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province, by which it was diftinguifhed above two thoufand 
years ago, from all the other diftri€ts of the ifland. Mr. Bor- 
lafe has been very full upon the antient and modern methods 
ufed in digging, purifying, dividing, and fmelting that metat ; 
and this we take to be the moft valuable part of the work. The 
book is handfomely printed in folio, by fubfcription, adorned 
with a new map of Cornwall, and prints reprefenting the feats 
belonging to the principal gentlemen of that county. After a 
geographical and topographical defcription of the land, he pro- 
ceeds to confider the air and weather, which are moift and 
ftormy ; though the feafons are generally fo mild that myrtles 
will ftand the winter without the fhelter of green-houfes. Here 
the author takes occafion to ere a fine theory of the caufe of 
winds, as depending upon meteors, vapours, and air intermixed 
in feparate portions, and aéting with reciprocal, but, generally 
very different, powers. A man of a fertile imagination, tinc- 
tured with natural knowledge, may build fuch gay caftles in 
the air, from June to January, without intermiffion ; but, in 
a moment, 


—— They frall diffolve ; 
And, like the bafele/s fabrick of a vifion, 
Leave not a wreck behind 


In the article of vapours and lightening, he deferibes very 
remarkable ravages done by lightening in the parifh of Mad- 
dern, on the zoth day of December 1752. ‘ Though it might 
“ be fufficient here (fays he) to relate the matters of fact in the 
‘ order of time, place, and degree, as they happened, yet one 
« cannot help admiring the different currents, motions, fhapes, 
« and defolations of this lightening. ‘The clouds over Moelfra- 
* Hill and the village of Tythral, a fpace of about a mile and 
« half, were fo much more charged with inflammable vapours 
‘ 





than the other clouds, that here they broke both the firft and 
fecond time, with fuperior violence ; and the thunder-claps 
were within a few minutes of one another, as being produced 
but by two portions of one and the fame congeries of fire. 
‘The general tendency of this lightening was the direction of 
the wind at that time; that is, from the north-weft eaftward- 
ly ; but where the principal explofions were (as at the hill and 
the houfe) many branches fpread themfelves off in all di- 
rections. 
¢ Nor were the fhapes, in which it operated, lefs various than 
its motions; fometimes, as from its effects appeared, it was 
pointed as a dart, in fome places edged as a fcythe; now 
but one thin fheet or ftream, then two or three, and after- 
wards one again; now it fell as feveral feparate balls of fire ; 
* but 
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* but upon the houfe, where the principal explofion was, as a 
* large gufh or torrent. 

‘ It was all fire, yet of different powers, according to the 
* impregnation of its feveral portions: fubtil and penetrating 
‘as the eleétrical fire, it fhocked and permeated the human 
‘ frame; fome parts of it only fcorched wood, never melted 
‘ iron, which is the more common effec of the two; fome tore 
‘ the leather and cloaths, fome cut and wounded, and fome 
‘ killed, without vifible cut or puncture; other parts of this 
‘ lightening again, upon ftone, wood, leather, cloaths, and 
‘ flefh, only difcoloured, rufhed, and forced, with the power 
‘ of infected air put into a violent fermentation. 

‘ All this happened in this place, and all in an inftant; 
‘ and, although the cloaths were fomewhat finged as well as 
‘-torn, and the young man’s fkin round his waift was alfo 
* fcorched, yet, from the general effects of this lightening at 
‘ the hill and village, I conclude, that it was rather fwift and 
* irrefiftibly piercing, than diffolvent and inflammatory.’ This 
is followed with an account of a fire-ball that killed one Mr. 
Pethen in a boat, and ftruck him overboard into a river, on 
the 2d day of Auguft 1757. 

In his account of waters, he defcribes the manner in which 
vapours rife; takes notice of mineral damps, for which he pro- 
pofes different remedies ; and enters into a difcuffion of the 
various hypothefes which have been formed, touching the gene- 
ration of fprings. Having refuted thefe, he favours us with 
his own theory in thefe words : ‘ That perennial fprings do owe 
‘ their rife to rains and dews is difputed, and thought unlikely, 
becaufe they do rot feem to be at all affected by the excefs or 
deficiency of either; let us confider therefore the nature of 
fluids and the texture of the earth together, and fee whether 
‘perennial fprings may not principally be owing to the waters 

of the atmofphere, although neither increafed by heavy rains, 
nor fenfibly diminifhed by great droughts. 

‘ The earth muft not be looked upon as an abfolute dry mafs 
exhibiting here and there its wonders in pouring forth a fpring 
or fountain, where there was no water before; the earth is 
porous in all its parts, full of chinks and duéts in moft places, 
and opens into wide fubterraneous caverns in others: water 
is perpetually falling and infinuating itfelf by its own gravi- 
tation and fluidity into the hollows it meets with, or raifed 
from lower into higher pofitions attracted by falts or fands, 
or tranfpired in vapour; fo that fink as deep as we will, we 
find water either at reft in natural cavities, or circulating from 
higher into lower chanels, fometimes in large currents, oftener 


in {mall threads and rills; but in fome fhape or other every 
Bz ‘ where 
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where coafting through the veins of rock or clay, till it meets 
¢ with fuch refiftance from the itrata that it is forced out through 
‘ the foil into the open air. This is the general ftate of the 
‘ earth; and to continue this moifture (without which the 
¢ earth muft foon become a dry faplefs cruft) frefh fupplies are 
¢ perpetually deicending from rains and dews, and foaking 
€« into the earth from lakes, moraffes, rivers, and brooks 3 
¢ where the paflages are free and open, the defcent is quick, 
¢ and the increafe of fprings eafily to be perceived; but where 
* the chink and clefts of the rocky ftrata are clofe, or a large 
‘ horizontal, impenetrable rock interpofes, or where the fallen 
¢ moifture is forced by any other obftacle to take a large round 
« before it can fupply any conftant fpring, there prefent fudden 
‘ rain can have no vifible effe&t. If the ducts which collect and 
“ convey thefe waters to their apertures are long, ferpentine, 
¢ and many, the fpring fhews no want of moifture in times of 
‘ drought, becaufe of the many ducts which ferve it; nor 
« any increafe after heavy rains, becaufe the chanels of its nou- 
* rifhment are long, winding, and require time to reach the 
‘ fountain head. Again, if perennial fprings derive their wa- 
* ter (as may often be the cafe) from large caverns which alfo 
‘ have their fupplics from rain, by du&ts of a determined num- 
‘ber and certain dimenfions, which are neither contracted nor 
« dilated, then will the ftream be one certain equable quanti- 

‘. tity, let the feafon be ever fo wet and rainy. If the feafon be 
« extremely dry thefe caverns are capable of fupplying the per- 
‘ ennial fprings to which they give rife, till frefh fupplies 
‘ from rain, or dew, or bog, arrive, which muft generally 
‘ be the cafe before the caverns are exhaufted. From this fhort 
‘ view of the internal ftructure of the earth, it appears that 
‘ there is nothing furprifing in {prings being perennial, they are 
¢ nothing more than a collection of little rills of water (as ri- 
¢ vers are a collection of brooks) which tending nearly one 
‘ way are united at laft, and break out into open air; and 
‘ though they owe not their immediate rife to the waters of the 
*-atmofphere, as the temporary occafional {prings do, yet pro- 
¢ ceed from duéts and refervoirs fed by the moifture of the ad- 
‘ — ftrata, which moifture primarily proceeds from fnow, 
‘shail, dews, andrain, though more flowly communicated, and 
. liftribated by greater quantities into fome ftrata than into 
* other.’ He afterwards mentions the particular noted wells of 
Cornwall, whether of pure, fimple water, or impregnated with 

anerals. 

The next chapter treats of the rivers and navigable creeks in 
Cornwall, com) prehending lakes, pools, and even the fea, — 
the phanomena difcovered thercip at the time of divers earth- 
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quakes. What naturally follows, is a detail of the foils, cl ys, 
and fteatites. Great part of the Cornifh foil is of a fhelfy, 
flatty earth, which bears good corn, and a ftrong {pine of grafs. 
Upon the different kinds of clay or fteatites he is very circum- 
ftantial ; but nothing very exalted can be expected from a fub- 
ject that thus grovels in the mud: we fhall therefore wath our 
hands of this dirt, and tread as lightly as poffible over the fands 
which he next {fpreads before us, becaufe fome of them are oc- 
cafionally quick, and others always finking and unfafe. It may 
not be amifs, however, to obferve, ez pafant, that he gives fe- 
veral inftances in which the fea-fand is lodged far above the 
prefent level of the fea. In Por’nanvon-Cliff it is found fifteen 
feet higher than the full fea-mark: on the crounds of St. Agnes, 
near the beacon, it is near 500 feet above the fea. Thefe phz- 
nomena he imputes to the univerfal deluge which he conjec- 
tures to have been effeéted in the following manner: ‘ I ad- 
« vance it only as a conjeéture at prefent, that it being deter- 
‘ mined to extirpate the human race, except one family, by 
< overflowing the earth with water, the fea was the appointed 
« inftrument of deftruétion ; that, in order to raife the fea toa 
* fufficient height, the bottom, the bed, the chanels of the fea, 
€ were to be lifted up, and the wrinkles of the earth fmoothed ; 
« that when the divine decree was accomplifhed, the fame, firft, 
* almighty caufe, which conducted the waters-to their necefiary 
« height, withdrew. that power which occafioned the elevation, 
¢ and the chanels of the fea retreated again to their wonted 
¢ level: ——But this return was not uniform, exaét, and univer- 
« fal in all parts of the world, but general, and fufficient to all 
‘ the purpofes of animal and vegetable life ; confequently, far 
‘ the greateit part of the up-lifted bottom returned to the place 
« from whence it came; part refted in its moft elevated itation, 
« hence the fands, pebbles, and fhells, on the higheft hills; part 
‘ funk fomewhat, though fome hundred yards fhort of its for- 
« mer depreflion, as was the cafe at St. Agnes-Hill, and part 
* funk till it came within a few feet of the common level of the 
« fea, whence the pebbles, fands, and fhingle of Por’nanvon- 
« Cliffs, and places which exhibit the like remarkable pheno- 
* mena, are found fo near full-fea mark. 
‘ This method of raifing the fea-waters, fo as to deluge the 
‘ earth, will appear at firft fight, I imagine, too operofe and 
* unnatural to be chofen by an all-wife agent; it may be fo; 
‘ but let us enlarge our conceptions, let it be confidered, that 
* the higheit mountains are no greater prominencies from the 
* furface of our globe, than the duft upon a globe of one foot 
diameter ; that the fea is no deeper than the fyrrows, nor the 
« mountains higher above the earth, than the ridges in a fheet 
B 3 ‘ of 
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‘ of paper. Suppofing then thefe furrows to contain a fufh- 
* ciency of water, and a determined refolution to make that 
« water overwhelm the ridges of this paper for a while; would 
* it not prefently occur, and feem the eafieft and moft eligible 
« method to raife thefe furrows fo as that the moifture con- 
* tained might overflow fuch ridges ; and afterwards, by letting 
* them drop again, to reftore both the ridges and furrows to 
* their firft intended fituation? The diligent enquirer (befides 
‘ the feafibility of this method, and the egregious abfurdities of 
« an aby/s, apertures, difruptions of the foell, and the like, which 
« are the infuperable difficulties of all other fchemes for fupply- 
*« ing water fufficient to deluge the whole earth) will recollect a 
* great yariety of phenomena in the prefent ftructure of the 
¢ earth, which will ferve to elucidate and eftablifh this hypo- 
* thefis.——So far for accounting for the different levels in which 
« we find fea-fand.’ He then produces a theory of mountains 
and hills, which he thinks are the neceffary refult of more folids 
in one part than in another, at the time of the firft general in- 
duration, as the waters fubfided. 

The feventh chapter turns upon the antient and prefent ftate 
of husbandry in Cornwall, in which we find nothing remarkable 
but their manures, which are generally produétions of the fea, 
fuch as fea-fand, alga marina, fucus, conferva or ore-weed, and 
decayed pilchards. Their crops of corn are very plentiful ; for- 
merly they exported great quantities toSpain. The turnip huf- 
bandry has been lately introduced with fuccefs. Potatoes 
thrive well in fhallow, poor lands: the author had one which 
weighed two and thirty ounces. 

In the ninth chapter, we have a defcription of the ftones in 
Cornwall, among which we find quartz, commonly called white 
{par, cockle, elvan, killas, flat, freeftone, moorftone, or granite 
of different kinds, and marble. The next chapter defcribes 
thofe of ornament and curiofity, fuch as pebbles, flints, por- 
phyry, talc, ftalactites, asbeftos, and {mall gems, namely to- 
pazes, rubies, amethyfts, and tinged chryitals; but all thefe 
are too {mall to be of any value. 

He proceeds to enquire into the general bafis of ftone, a la- 
pidific matter which pervades and mixes more or lefs with the 
fubftance of all ftones, and may be juitly efteemed the univer- 
fal cement, by which earth and minerals are combined into aH 
the feveral orders and fpecies of itones : for when this cement 
is diffipated by fire, or diffolved by a menftruum, the ftone 
becomes earth or metal. This cement is either {par, cryftal, or 
diamond. ‘I‘hefe he treats of, not only as diftin& ftones in fr 
gure, nature, and effect, but as one univerfal cement pervading 
and connecting all other ftones in three degrees of purity and 
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gerfettion. Thechryftals he not only reprefents in their diffe- 
rent figures in a plate, but afcertains their fize, tranfparency, 
colour, weight, hardnefs and texture. Among the femi-metals 
of Cornwall, he enumerates bifmuth or tin-glafs, fpeltre-ore, 
naptha, antimony, molybdzna or pencil-lead, cobalt, and mun- 
dic. This laft is a pyrites, known among the naturalifts by 
the name of marcafite: it is found in digging for copper; but 
unites clofely with tin-ore; and is compofed of arfenic, ful- 
phur, vitriol and mercury. Mr. Borlafe is very full on this mi- 
meral, and prefents us with two copper-plates, exhibiting a great 
variety of fhapes in which it appears. He imagines that the 
&ffures in which metals are found, were no other.than cracks in 
the earth as it hardened after the general deluge: yet thefe 
very fifflures are as neceffary and ufeful as the ftrata through 
which they pafs : they are drains for the redundant moifture of 
the earth; through them the rain that finks beneath the chan- 
nels of the rivers, fo as not to be conveyable above ground, re- 
turns into the fea, bringing the falt and mineral juices of the 
earth into the ocean, enabling it thereby to fupply the firma~ 
ment with proper and fufficient moifture, and preferving that 
vailt body of water, the fea, wholefome, fit for fifh to live in, 
and failors to navigate. In thefe fiffures, the ingredients that 
form the richeft lodes, by the continual paffing of waters, and 
the menitrua of metals, are educed from the adjacent ftrata, 
collected and conveniently lodged in a narrow channel, much to 
the advantage of thofe who fearch for them. Laftly, without 
thofe fiffures we could not make drains to our mines and quar- 
ries. Whatever fills thefe fiffures, whether clay, ftone, mineral 
or metal, is in Cornwall called a lode; and the properties, parts 
and inclinations of thefe lodes, make the fubjeét of the four- 
teenth chapter, which is alfo illuftrated by a copper-plate. This 
difquifition is very curious, and may be ufeful to thofe who in 
their ftudies penetrate below the furface of the earth. In de- 
fcribing the metals found in Cornwall, he begins with tin, of 
which he favours us with the whole procefs, includiag an account 
of the places where found, the feveral ftates in which it is found, 
asin the floor, in fpots, in fhode and ftream, in fand and flime, 
the feveral ways of fearching for and difcovering tin, the bounds 
and the right for fearching, the manner of mining now prac- 
tifed in Cornwall, and the progrefs of the works. Then he 
defcribes the hydraulic engines ufed in that county, the rag 
and chain, the water-wheel and bobs, and laftly, the fire-en- 
gine : all thefe are accurately explained and delineated on plates. 
He afterwards makes us acquainted with the method of dividing 
tin-ore, of ftamping and drefling, of preparing it for the fur¢ 
pace, of buddling, trunking the flimes, framing, melting and 
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coining tit. He calculates the annual profit accruing from 
this metal : he points out its ufes, its origin, connexions, fhape 
and richnefS : he entertains us with a plate, exhibiting the fi- 
gures of a variety of tin-chryitals ; and finally, he gives a fum- 
mary of the antient and prefent conftitution of the ftannaries. 
This chapter would, of itfelf, form.a very valuable pamphlet. 
He tells us, that there are many iron-lodes in Cornwall, but 
none worked to good effet, although in fome of them the ore 
is very rich and near the furface. Within thefe fixty years the 
copper of Cornwall has been turned to good account. ‘Copper 
‘ is found fometimes depofited on the fides of fiflures in thin 
* films, which are no more than the fediment of waters iffuing 
* from fome copper lode; fometimes in fpots and bunches irre- 
* gularly difperfed, but moitly in fiffures, in like manner as 
the tin-lodes. 
‘ Roppertedas 4 throw from them few fhodes, fo that they are 
not often acceflary to their own difcovery; the reafon of 
which is, that there is feldom any copper on the back of the 
lode, fo as to conititute a dro‘]/; but when there is, and that 
copper is heavy, and promotes its own removal downwards by 
its eravity, copper-lodes throw fhodes as well as thofe of tin, 
of which feveral inflances might be produced. 
‘Veins of co; pper at re oftentimes by the fedulous difcovered 
€ in cliffs, where v hey are laid bare by the fea, copper being 
much eafier difcerned than tin. The moft encouraging leader 
to copper is wha: the Cornifh call Goffan, which is an earthy, 
ochrous ftone, ruddy and crumbling, like the ruft of iron. 
WwW ‘aie the ground is inclinable to an eafy, free, blue killas, 
intermixed with white clay, the miners think it a promifing 
fymptom. <A white cryftalline ftone is alfo reckoned very re- 
tentive of yellow copper. The ore does not lie at any one 
certain depth ; but it is a general rule, that when copper is 
“found in any loce, that lode fhould be funk upon, it ge- 
nerally proving better at fome depth, than when it is firft 
touched.’ ‘Then he forts the ores by the colour and texture, 
into sreen, blue, grey, black, red, malleable, and illufirates 
their figures in a copper-plate. He concludes this fubjeé 
with matters worthy of further confideration, relating to the 
copper-bufinefs in Cornwall, fuggeited to the lords and miners. 
Silver and lead are likewife found in Cornwall, the firft m very 
{mall quantity, the laft very little wrought in this county. Nor 
is this part of England deititute of goid-mines, could they be 
properly afcertained. ¢ In 1753 fome perfons, of the parifh of 
¢ St. Stephen’s Branel, ftreaming for tin in the parifh of Creed, 
* near the borough of Granpont; and, perceiving fome grains 
€ of a yellow colour, very fmall, but yet fo heavy as to refit 
‘ the 
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the water, culled out fome of the largeit grains, and carried 
the tin toa melting-houfe near Truro. The gold wasin fuch 
plenty in this tin, that the melter, Mr WwW: alter Rofwarne, 
taking the gold at firit for mundic or. copper, Hamed them 
for bringing it for fale without having firit burnt it; bur, 
upon affaying the ore, found it to make a very great pro- 
duce, and exceedingly fine metal: the miners then took out 
of their pockets feveral pieces of pure gold, and one ftone a 
large as a walnut, with a pure vein of gold in the middle of 
the ftone, about the bignefs ef a goofe-quill; the clear bits 
of gold, and that in the ftone, wer then 2 affayed, and pro- 
duced juft an ounce of pure gold. 1 he tinners became after- 
wards more attentive to what was mixed with their ftream- 
tin; and at feveral times are fuppofed to have fold fomewhat 


_confiderable. This piece of good fortune not remaining any 


long time a fecret, the tinners in the adjacent parithes of St. 
Stephen’s Branel, St. Eue, and St. Meuan, followed their 
example, and have rather had better fuccefs this way. At 
Luny, in the parifh of St. Eue, James Gaved, a ftreamer 
there, found native gold immerfed in the body of a blue 
fandy flat. He has alfo. feen gold.(as he fays) serned about 
fpar; that is, fixed and concreted on the quartz; but it is 
very rare to find it thus incorporated. Mr. Rofwarne above- 
mentioned fufpects, as he informs me, that there is gold, 
more or lefs, in ail ftream-tin in the county, having fen it in 
tin brought from St. Eue, Creed, St. Stephen’s, St. Meu lan, 
Probus, Kenwyn, and many mm parifhes. vd nas. now 


tioned perfons, which weichs to the value of twenty-feve 
fhillings, another that weighs i in value feventeen fhillings. He 
has feen two or three bits from Probus which weiched l about 
fifteen fhiilings, intermixed with ewrte /par or quartz. I hav 
one which weighs halfa guinea; but the largeft piece founc 
in Cornwall, which has reached my te is that in the 
poileffion of William Lemon, Efq; of Carclew, which wei ighs 
in gold coin three pounds three fhillings, or fifteen penny- 
weights and fixtcen grains, brought him in the latter end of 
September 1756. On each fide it has a licht-brown, fatty 
earth, which is the only impurity it is mixed with. It was 
found in the parifh of Creed, near the borough of Gran- 
pont. 

‘That gold lies fometimes fo intermixed with tin was not 
unknown to the ancients. Pliny (lib. xxxv. ch. 16.) gives us 
a plain account of thefe metals being found together in the 
ame manner as we find them now in Cornwall, the tin in 
calcul, aaa is, f{moath, pebbly ore) of the fame gr avity as the 
* ore 
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ore of gold, and feparated by fearfing. ‘* Separantur caniftris,” 
fays he, (not caminis, .as in fome editions) that is, by bafkets 
of the fame nature and ufe as our fearces. Befides this de- 
tached gold, gold is alfo immured, if I may fay fo, in tin; 
the tin-cryftals have not only fammule or fparks, but alfo 
ftreaks of gold; gold has the fame appearance fometimes in 
foreign parts, At Wunfiedel, in the margraviate of Baireuth 
in Germany, tin-grains of various colours, holding particles 
(fammule) of native gold, are not uncommon. 

‘ This late difcovery of gold in Cornwall is therefore neither 
without former precedents, nor at prefent of any great im- 
portance; it is in its infancy, though known one thoufand 
feven hundred years fince ; and, if purfued, will at leaft gain 
my countrymen the credit of induftry, if it fhould not pro- 
duce the profit which induftry deferves. Some circumftances 
in this difcovery, however, may well claim our farther atten- 
tion. Firit, This gold found in the parifhes above-mentioned, 
is always intermixed with grains of tin-ore, which, by their 
roundnefs and fmoothnefs, fhew that they have been wafhed 
down from the neighbouring hills. Is it not likely then that 
the fame hills contain gold as well as tin, each in their mi- 
neral ftate? for native gold fixed in the ftone, and veining 
it, as well as in feparate grains, is now found in Cornwall 5 
and native metal is but the accidental defecation of the ore 
by fubterraneous menffrua. In America gold is found in veins 
as other metals are found here with us, and it is moft likely 


‘that the gold-duft found in Africa and Afia, in the fands of 


brooks and rivers, all comes from the veins in the hills adja- 
cent, though not worked by the ignorant Moors and Indians. 
Should not therefore all uncommon ores near thefe places be 
well examined, not only by wafhing, but by the more cer- 
tain criterions of quickfilver, fire, and the hydroftatic ba- 
lance? Our ftreamers know indeed native gold, but gold is 
not always apparent to the eye ; fometimes it is found in 
brooks, as in Larecaja in American Spain, in colour and 
fhape like {mall fhot (the ore being fmoothed and rounded by 
the agitation of water as our tin-grains); of thefe they melt 
away their outward coat, and then the granules are of a red 
colour: fometimes gold is found in the clefts of rocks, ofa 
grey colour on the outfide like unto lead: fometimes the ore 
of gold well powdered muft be tried and collected by quick- 
filver, or great lofs will enfue, and the gold be wafhed away. 
Again, gold is often found mixed and incorporated with other 


¢ metals, with copper often, with filver {till oftener, and fome- 


on _— 


times inferted in tin cryftals, but moftly bedded in diverfe 
forts of ftones, and fometimes to the depth of one hundred and 
fifty fathoms. ‘lt 
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‘It may be worth while therefore for people tp acquaint 
* themfelves with thefe different appearapces of this moft pre- 
* cious metal; and fince we are convinced by thefe late difco- 
‘ veries, that we have more gold in Cornwall than was ever 
« formerly imagined, it may reafonably be fufpected, that in 
‘ our copper and tin, in the ftate of ore, and for want of a 
« proper commixture of quickfilver, a great deal more efcapes 
‘ us than we colle&. Laitly, in working the mines of thofs 
‘ hills in St. Stephen’s, St. Meuan, ond. St. Eue, for which 
¢ there is fuch apparent encouragement, careful and intelligent 
« perfons fhould be appointed to fuperintend the bottoms; be- 
© fides, the brooks and rivers, which run from thofe hills, 
‘ might probably pay well for fearching.’ 

In his account of the vegetables of the land and fea, we find 
nothing remarkable. (‘The fame fruit trees, fhrubs, plants, 
roots, flowers, &c. are found in other parts of the kingdom, 
There is fomething, however, very fingular in the great eiteem 
which the antient Cornifh had to the Elder, or Sambucus. ‘The 
* Cornu-britith words for it are /cax and /cauan, and hence we 
« have many villages, and two ancient families denominated, 
« It may at firft feem to be owing to the general fcarcity of trees 
« that even this humble fhrub was thoyght confiderable enough 
* to give name to fo many places 5 ; but if we confider the great 
* virtue of this plant in all its feveral parts and ftages, we fhall 
‘ be convinced that few fhrubs defervea greaterregard. It is 
‘« very hardy, enduring all weather, fuiting all foils, eafily propa- 
£ gated by feeds and cuttings : the medicinal ufe of its feveral 
< parts is extraordinary; its leaves, buds, bloffoms, berries, 
« pith, wood, and bark, have more virtues than can _poflibly 
« have room here without entering into too minute a detail ; 
‘ the following are moft obvious, and moft generally applied to 
‘ for relief: the buds and leaves, as foon as they appear, are ga-~ 
« thered to make baths, fomentations, and cataplafms for wounds, 
¢ and are a remedy for inflammations, &c. As foon as the 
* flower-budscome on, they ferve to make a pickle of very good 
* flavour; the flowers at their opening, infufed, communicate 
‘ their tafte and fmeil to vinegar; infufed, and let to ftand in 
‘ beft Florence oil, excellent to be laid over bruifes and external 
‘ fwellings, and, taken internally, very healing and cooling + 
¢ the flowers, in thejr natual ftate, are very fudorific, and af- 
* {wage pains; diftilled with fimple water make a fweet, cooling 
‘ wath for the face in fummer, which takes off inflammations of 
« the eyes as a collyrium, is good for the wind in children, and a 
¢ very innocent vehicle in fevers ; diftilled on fpirits it aflwages 
¢ cholical pains in adult perfons; and there is a fpirit to be 
f drawn from the elder, which the late Duke of Somerfet (who 

* married 
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‘ married the heirefs of Piercy) took for the gout, as I have 
‘ been informed, with fuccefs. When the berries are ripe, they 
« make a very wholefome fyrup in colds and fevers ;. and fome 
¢ make wines of them, by mixing rhenifh or other white wines. 
« Of the younger iappy branches, the bark pared off clofe to 
« the wood makes a falve efficacious beyond moft others for 
‘ fcalds ; this inner bark is alfo very falutary in dropfies, fays 
‘ Mr. Ray; the wood is clofe-grained, fweet, and cleanly, and 
‘ beyond any other chofen by butchers for fkewers, as leaft af- 
¢ fetting their fiefh: it is very beautiful alfo for turner’s-ware 
‘ and fineering, and, for toys, of as neat a polifh as box, 
‘ and the very pith of this ufeful fhrub is proper to cool, and 
‘ make uicers and wounds digeft.’ 

In this chapter we likewife find a curious theory of coral in 
gencral, which we have not room to infert. What we have 
faid of the vegetables may be applied to the birds, as well as te 
the land and water infects of Cornwall, fome of which are ac- 
curately reprefented in engraved copper-plates. The Cornifh 
fea pours forth a variety of delicacies for the pampered epicure. 
Hiecre we have the turbot or rhombus, the fole, the conger eel, 
the fand eel, the rock-cod, the mackrel or fcomber, of which 
the antients made their famous pickle garum, the cucullus or cor- 
nuia anglicé gurnard from its grunting like afow. Notwith- 
ftanding this imputation, the merry Comus of Bath prefers its 
voice, for fweetnefs, to the pipe of Hermes ; thence he deno- 
minates it the pifer, and declares it a fifh of great perfonal 
merit, no difparagement to the deauratus or doree, which the fame 
facetious voluptuary has dignified with the chriftian name Fohz, 
In thefe feas likewife the mullet, the whiting, and many other 
delicate kinds of fith are taken in great quantities: but that 
which chiefly enriches the county is the fifhery of pilchards. 
« This fifh comes from the north feas in immenfe fhoals, and 
« in the fummer months, about the middle of July, reaches the 
<« iflands of Scilly, and the Land’s End of Cornwall ; not driven 
« by fith of the cetaceous kind (as fome have thought), but 
* fhifting their fituation as the feafon prompts, and their food 
allures them ; thus by a tour to the warm foutherly coafts 
« of Britain, they ftrengthen and prepare themfelves and their 
* young ones to return to the great northern deeps, for the 
* fake of fpawning and fecuring themfelves during the {ftormy 
« feafon. ‘The pilchard continues off and on in the fouth chan- 
« nel, principally from Fawy harbour weftward, and is taken 
* fometimes in great numbers at Mevagifly, in in the creeks of 
‘ Falmouth and Hélford harbours, in the creeks of St. Kevran, 
‘ and in Mount’s Bay; fome pilchards are alfo taken in St. 
* Ives Bay in the north channel. With the taking this fifh by 
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* feyne-nets and drift-nets, the curing them with falt, prefi- 
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ing them, (fuming them being for many years laid afide) 
and exporting them to foreign markets, the world is fo weil 
acquainted, that I need only fuggeft in a fummary manner 
the advantage which this fith is of to the county of Cornwall : 
it employs a great number of men on the fea, training them 
thereby to naval. affairs; employs men, women, and chil- 
dren, at land, in falting, prefiing, wafhing, and cleaning, in 
making boats, nets, ropes, cafks, and all the trades depend- 
ing on their conftruction and fale; the poor is fed with the 
offals of the captures, the land with the refufe of the fifh and 
falt, the merchant finds the gains of commifiion and honefk 
commerce, the fifherman the gains of the fifh. Ships are 


‘often freighted hither with falt, and. into foreign countries 


with the fith, carrying off at the fame time part of our tin. 


- The ufual produce of this beneficial article im money, is as 


follows: by an exaé& computation of the number of hogfheads 
exported each year for ten years, from 1747 to 1756 inclu- 
five, from the four ports of Fawy, Falmouth, Penzance, and 
St. Ives, it appears, that Fawy has exported yearly 1732 
hogfheads, Falmouth-14631 hogfheads and two thirds, Pen- 
zance and Mount’s Bay 12149 hogiheads and one third, St. 
Ives 1282 hofheads’; in all amounting to 29795 hogtheacis : 
every hogfhead for ten years laft paft, together with the 
bounty allowed for each hogfhead exported, and the oil made 
out of each hogfhead, has amounted, one year with another 
at an average, to the price of one pound thirteen fhillings and 
three-pence ; fo that the cafh paid for pilchards exported has, 
at a medium annually, amounted to the fum of forty-nine 
thoufand five hundred and thirty-two pounds ten fhillings.’ 

The coaft of Cornwall alfo abounds with fhell-fifh, and par- 


ticularly with oyfters; of which our author relates the follow- 
ing pleafant incidents. ‘ This fifh has the power of clofing 
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the two parts of its fhell with prodigious force by means of 
a {trong mufcle at the hinge, and Mr. Carew, (p. 31) with his 
wonted pleafantry, tells us of one whofe fhell being opened as 
ufual at the time of flood (when thefe fifhes it feems participate 
and enjoy the returning tide), three mice eagerly attempted to 
feize it, and the oyfter clafping faft its fhell killed them all. 
It not only fhuts its two valves with great {trength, but keeps 
them fhut with equal force, and (as I have been informed*by a 
clergyman of great veracity, who had the account frem a 
creditable eye-witnefs to the fact) its enemies have a {kill im- 
parted to them to counteract this great force. As he was 
fifhing one day, a fifherman obferved a lobiter to attempt an 


oytter feveral times, but as foon as the lobfter approached, 
‘ the 
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« the oviter fhut his thell; at length the lobfter, having waited 
* with great attention till the oy{ter opened again, made a fhift 
* to throw a ftone between the gaping hells, fprung upon its 
‘ prey, and devoured it.’ 

He proceeds todefcribe a variety of fhells and foffils; then 
treats of the reptiles and quadrupeds, among which we find 
nothing extraordinary. ‘The twenty-fixth chapter turns upon 
the inhabitants; their number, ufual age, cuftoms, paftimes, 
feftivals, manners, language, tenures, and arts: This county, 
efpecially in the maritime parts where the people live chiefly on 
fith, is extremely poptlous: the inhabitants are healthy, active, 
and long-lived. In the year 1676, a woman died in the parifh 
of Gwythien at the age of one hundred and fixty-four, and re- 
tained her health and memory to her laft illnefs. In point of 
difpofition, the Cornifh men are generally hofpitable and good- 
natured to ftrangers, though litigious among themfelves. They 
ftill retain fome antient cuftoms which are not eafily accounted 
for. On the firft day of May they deck their doors and porches 
with green boughs of fycamore and hawthorne, and plant 
ftumps of trees before their houfes. On May-Eve they make 
excurfions into the country, where they cut down a tall elm, 
and bring it into town in triumph. Having fitted a ftraight 
taper pole to the end of it, they paint and ereét it in the moft 
public place; and, upon holidays and feftivals, adorn it with 
garlands of flowers, enfigns, or ftreamers: ‘They make bon- 
fires in every village on the eve of St. John Baptift’s and St. Pe- 
ter’s day: thefe are fuppofed to be the remains of the druid fu-’ 
peritition. ‘They ufed to act plays or interludes in the Cornifh 
tongue on fcriptural fubjeéts. There are two MSS of thefe 
pieces in the Bodleian library. They are compofed in ftanzas 
confifting of eight verfes, with alternate rhimes. ‘ The firit 
‘ ordinale of the creation begins thus (God the Father fpeak- 
‘ ing :) 

* Cornifh. 

‘ En Tas a Nef ym Gylmyr 

‘ Formyer pub tra a vydh gwrys 

¢ Onan ha tryon yn gwyr 

* En Tas, han Mab, han Spyrys. 
Ha hethyn me a thefyr 
« Dre ou grath dalleth an bys 
‘ Y lavaraf, nef, ha tyr 
* Formyys orthe ou brys. 

‘ Englifhed. 

The Father of heaven I the Maker, 
Former of every thing that fhall be made, 
¢ One, and Three, truly, 


‘ The 
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© The Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 
© Yes—this day it is my will 
© Of my efpecial favour to begin the world. 


is 
7 


I have faid it—Heaven and earth 
Be ye formed by my counfel. 


This metre is not ill chofen or unmufical. 


*. The fcanning to be performed in the following manner + 


‘ En Tas-a Néf-ym Gyl-wyr 
‘ Formy-ér piib-tra vyth-gwrys, &c. 


‘ It is the Trochaic Heptafyllable, otherwife called the Tro- 
chaic Diameter Cataleétic. It confifts of three trochees and 
a femiped. Ariftophanes was very fond of it at times. 


« In Latin, Horace adopts it, 


“< Non ébir néque airéum.”. 


¢In Englith, Shakefpeare frequently ufes it; and Dryden 


for his tendereft numbers: 


“© Softly fweet in Lydian meafure, 
*¢ Soon he footh’d his foul to pleafure.” 


* The language fuits the metre; as the fubje& is fublime, 
the compofition is not unfuitable, as may be feen by the 
above and following ftanza: 


‘ 
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Yn pefwere gwreys perfyth 
Then bys ol golowys glan, 

Haga hynwyn y a vyth 

An Houl, an Lor, h’an Steryan. 
Me a fet a hugh an gueyth 

Yn creys an ebron avan, 

An Lor yn nos, Houl yn geyth 
May rollons y golow fplan. 


In the fourth [day] I fhall make perfec 
For the world all the refplendent lights, 
And I will that they be called 

The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars. 

Them will I place on high 

In the midft of the firmament above, 

That the Moon by night, the Sun by day, 
May yield their glowing fplendor. 


« The ftanza confifts of eight verfes with alternate rhymes ; 
fometimes this is changed for a {tanzaof fix,of which the firft 
and fecond are of one rhyme, the fourth and fifth of another, 
and the third and fixth line of a third rhyme ; but the heptafyl- 
lable metre continues throughout with few deviations in this 
piece and all the others. 


‘ The: 
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‘ The poetry is the leaft exceptionable part of thefe inter- 
ludes. A perfon called the Ordinary was the chief manager ; 
‘ every thing was done as he prefcribed, and fpoken as he 
,* vompted, The perfons of the drama are numerous; in this 
«no lefs than fifty-fix in number; in the fecond, fixty-two ; in 
‘ the third, fixty;. princes, patriarchs, faints, angels, (good 
‘ and bad); and even the petions of the ever blefled Trinity are 
‘ intreduced. Unity of time, action, and place, is not at all 
‘ attended to; this firft-mentioned play runs through a fpace 
‘ of time from the creation to king Solomon’s building the 
‘ Temple, and incongruofly ordaining a bifhop to keep it. It 
« takes in alfo the fabulous legend of the mattyrdom of Max- 
* imili2, in which part the- actors are a Bifhop, a Crofier-bearer, 
‘ a Metienger, four Tormentors, tiie Martyr, Gebal, and Ama- 
‘lek. ‘The bifhop gives to the tormentors for putting the 
‘ martyr. to death, Behethlan, Bofaneth, and all Chenary. 
* King Solomon fpeaks the epilogue; the audience, with a 
* ftrict charge to appear early on the morrow in order to fee 
* the Pajron acted, is difmiffed i in thefe words: 


© Cornifh. ‘ Englifhed. 
¢ Abarth an Tas, ¢ In the name of the Father, 
¢ Menftroles a’ ras © Ye Minftrels holy, 
‘ Pebourgh whare ‘ Tune your pipes, 
« Hag ens pub dre. * And let every one go to his home.” 


The Cornifh are famous for wreftling and hurling. They 
have their wakes, their local cuftoms, and proceffions; and 
they diftinguifhed themfelves remarkably by their valour and 
loyalty in the reign of Charles 1. who wrote them a letter of 
thanks, which is a very honourable teftimony of their fervices 
and fidelity. . 

Mr. Borilafe takes occafion to explain the reafon why Corn- 
wall fends fuch a number of reprefentatives to parliament. 
The boroughs of that county being poor, and, in fome mea- 
fure, dependent on the demefne lands of the crown, were ad- 
mitted gradually to this privilege, by a fucceffion of kings from 
the time of Edward VI. in order to augment the influence of 
the government in the houfe of commons. 

Our author gives us to underftand, that the Cornifh tongue 
is a diale& of that language which was formerly common to all 
Britain, and more antiently to Ireland and Geul. He fays the 
radicals of the Welfh, the Cormifh, and the Armoric, are the 
fame; but their grammar has fo varied that they cannot con- 
verfe with each other. ‘The Cornifh is the leaft guttural of the 
three. It was generally fpoken in that county till the reign of 
Henry VIII. Even fo late as the year 1640, the vicar of 

Pheoke 
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Pheoke was obliged to adminifter the facrament in the Cornifh 
tongue: about fifty years ago, it was fpoken in the parifhes of 
St. Paul and St. Juft: at prefent, however, it is altogether laid 
afide, and almoft totally forgotten. 

The laft chapter contains an account of fome inconfiderable 
antiquities difcovered in Cornwall fince the year 1753. On 
the whole, we will recommend the performance as a work of 
merit, abounding with curious difquifitions of natural know- 
ledge. 





Art. II. The Infolvent: or, Filial Piety. A Tragedy. Written 
by the late Aaron Hill, E/g; author of Merope, partly on a plan 
of Sir William D’Avenant’s and Mr. Mafienger’s. 8ve. 
Pr.1s.6a. Reeve. 


R. Theophilus Cibber, the editor of this piece, gives us 
to underftand in the preface, that it was fuppofed to 
have been written by Sir William Davenant, founded on a play 
of Mafienger, intituled, The Fatal Dowry: that the late Mr. 
Aaron Hill having undertaken to make fome alterations in 
it, which were judged neceflary by the players, almoft new wrote 
the whole, efpecially the laft ac, which was entirely his own. 
Indeed the hand of that gentleman is very vifible through the 
whole performance, in which we every where find that affec- 
tation, that ftiffnefs, that uncouthnefsS of diction, fentiment, 
and fituation, which characterife all his dramatic writings. In 
fome places the language is hardly intelligible; in others, low 
and ludicrous. Yet, notwithitancing all thefe fingularities, 
there is fire and nature in this as well as in all his other plays ; 
and, if the Infolvent did not fucceed on the ftage, it muft 
have been owing to the rawnefs of Mr. Cibber’s actors, rather 
than to the demerit of the performance. Nor fhould we be fur- 
prifed at the mifcarriage of a company fo haftily colle&ted, and 
fo imperfectly difciplined. We think the town ought to have 
overlooked thefe defeéts in favour of a veteran comedian, from 
whofe theatrical talents they have formerly derived fo much 
mirth and entertainment; and encouraged him in the day of 
diftrefs, not only in remuneration of his own fervices, but alfo 
in regard to the memory of his father, whofe genius as a 
comic writer is univerfally acknowledged; and whoie abilities 
as an actor were never furpafied. 

Though the plot of this play is in fome places faulty, and 
the incident of the furgeon towards the clofe, cafts an air of 
ridicule upon the cataftrophe; yet the incidents in general 
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are well contrived, the fituations interefting, and many of thé 
feenes worked up with fpirit and even enthufiafm. Chalons,; 
the brave fon of a great general, incurs voluntary imprifon- 
ment, in order to procure the releafe of his father’s body, which 
was detained in cuftudy, unburied, by his rigid creditors. 
Valdore; a worthy and generous nobleman, ftruck with this 
uncommon inftance of filial veneration, as well as with the other 
virtues of the fon, pays the debts of the dead general, and 
beitows his only daughter Amelia, in marriage, on Chalons, 
This young lady g gives him her hand with reluctance, having be- 
fore conceived an affection for another young nobleman called 
Aumele, a gay, infinuating, unprincipled libertine, who had 
gained over the confidante Florella to his intereft. By her 
means, he is admitted into the garden, where he accofts Ame- 
lia, now countefs of Chalons ; and, i in vain, employs all his ad- 
drefs in perfuading her to violate her conjugal faith. She re- 
jects his addreffes with difdain : neverthelefs, encouraged by the 
folitarinefS of the place, he feizes her hand, and even ravifhes 
a kifs. In that attitude they are difcovered by the count’s 
friend La Foy, a brave blunt foldier, who reveals to his friend 
what he had feen. Chalons, being impreffed with the utmoft 
veneration for the virtue of his wif, receives this informa- 
tion in a tranfport of rage, taxing La Foy with villainy ; 
and a quarrel enfues between the two friends, who, never« 
theleis, ure reconciled. Chalons pretends to his wife urgent 
bufinefs that obliges hin to be abfent for fome days. Florella, 
the confidante, communicates this circumftance to young Au- 
mele, and introduces him privately to the countefs’s bed- 
chamber. Chalons, accompanied by La Foy, returns pri- 
vately: the former finds Aumele kneeling by his wife’s bed- 
fide, gives him a fword, fights, kills him, and locks up the coun- 
tefs in the room with the dead body. Florelia, ftung with re- 
morfe, confefles her own guilt, and vindicates the honour of 
her miitrefs. The ae the huiband, and the triend, tranf- 
ported with joy at this difcov very, command her to attend her 
Jady, who has by this time, in defpair, plunged a fword into 
her bofom. She appears upon the fcene in a dying condi- 
tion, and confirms the tale of Florella: then fhe is conveyed 
to another apartment; and, by the extraordinary fkill of a fur- 
geon, her wound is cured. One would imagine the author 
had the Orphan and the Fair Penitent in his view when he di- 
gefted his plan, and delineated his chara&ers, which are ftrongly 
marked and well fuftained. We do not remember to have feen 
amore fpirited fcene than the following, between Chalons and 


the honeit La Foy. 
‘La 
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‘ La Foy. 
© Curfe on my wayward fate that fent me here, 
© To interrupt their loves-——It was ill-breeding. 
* Some foft, cool wit, whom love ‘more warm’d than 
‘ friendfhip, 
¢ Had paft it o’er, or: forwarded the bufinefs ; 
« So wifely gain’d good-will—and pleas’d ’em all. 
‘ Enter CHALONS; 
* CHALONs, : 
« Muttering alone, La Foy? What fretful fcheme, 
What melancholy rage of honeft heart, 
Difturbs thy fpleen thus early ? Prythee brighten ; 
Since fortune fmiles at lait—for fhame, file with her, 
If thou’rt untouch’d within, and know’ft no joys 
Thy own—let mine infpire thy fullen temper. 
‘La F. Yes—that’s a wife man’s plot—Thy joys difturl 
* me. 
* Cha. Thou art too good for envy? What then moves 
* thee? 
How can a happinefs, like mine, diftrefs thee ? 
Married to beauty—reconicil’d to hope ; 
Splendid in riches—in thy friendfhip happy ; 
And bleft by fame and love—what want ] more 
‘Za F. One thing [’m fure you want. 
© Cha. What's that? 
‘LaF. Dhitftrutt 
« Of woman’s waveting love. 
‘Cha. Nay, now thou’rt cynical : 
© Merits my wife no truft? 
‘LaF. Aye—truft her on. 
* Asto myfelf, I feel no pain from woman: 
‘ *T'was for your fake, I found one not quite angel. 
‘Cha. For my fake !—Be explicit in thy charge, 
« And eafe my heart’s new anguifh. 
‘LaF. No—reft it here: 
* You are too young a lover—IIl prepar’d 
‘ For proofs your faith will ftart from ; "twill unman yous 
‘Cha. What can’f{t thou mean? 
‘La F. Why fhou’d I pull down plagues ? 
Why fhould I ftrike difeafes through thy bories; 
Beyond the cure of medicine—Scorch thy blood ; 
Rob thy torn hours of peace—and fend in pain ? 
Better continue blind, than fee but mifery. 
‘Cha. Thou ftrik’ft a deadly coldnefs to my heart. 
* Point out this foe to life; that, like a man, 
* Imay fubdue, or bear it. Am [ not, 
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(Cruel La Foy !) was 1 not bred—a foldier? 

If it be fate, I'll meet it—If but a fault 
That cankers on my mind, ll cut it off, 

Or cure it by my reafon. ‘Thus adjur’d, 

If you continue dumb, you doubt my courage. 

‘ La F. V’ve heard that married men find friends in heav’n : 
You fhould have many there.——Pray their kind guard 
To keep your fair wife chafte. [ Js going: 

‘Cha. Stay——what faid’it thou? 

Take this devouring wolf out of my breaft. 

Stay or for ever lofe me. 
‘La F. Nay—I but go, 
Left I fhould lofe thee. 

‘ Cha. Have a care thou doft not ; 

Thou haft inflam’d me now—and I will have it. 

‘La F, Nay—be content—thou haft it. 

‘Cha. Death and hell! 

Haft it——what have I? 

‘LaF. Why afine young wife. 

How can I help it, if fhe too has claims, 
Beyond all rights allow’d her. 

‘ Cha. Rights! claims Furies ! 
Speak. plainly, or thou dy’ft. 

‘La F. Why there ’tis, now! 

Was it my fault, that I don’t like her kiffing 
The fon of your wrong’d father’s mortal enemy ? 

‘ Cha. Nay, then—the world has no fix’d honour in’ ; 
And he, whom moit I lov’d, is moft a villain. 

‘ La F. Hark—my hot child! villain’s a wrong, bad word ; 
Ufe it no more—or, if again thou fpeak’it, 

Think twice, who hears——and let no name denote him. 

‘ Cha. Nature and name thy own——Hear it to heav’n, 
Ye faints, that waite no prayer for falfhood damn’d ; 

Hear it, ye winds, and blow it through his ear, 

*Till his heart fhrinks to feel it—that La Foy, 

His friend’s belyar, his ftain’d {word’s difgracer, 

Envies fuperior blifs and is a villain. 

‘ La F. Madman, be dumb for ever. Thou haft fhrunk 
Indeed my feeling heart, and pour’d in horror. 
[Drazwing.] Look here—behold this fword—bright as the 

* truth 
*Tis drawn for——Never was it ftain’d, ’till now ; 
But, when it wears thy blood, ’twill blufh for pity. 
‘ Cha. Hold ere thy courage dares this defp’rate fake, 














¢ Throw not for life on the bad chance of guilt ; 
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Own but thy falfhood——it fhall ftand forgiven. 
‘ La 
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‘LaF. Wittal! thy wife’s a wanton—That’s truth; keep 
‘ falfhood, 
She’ll want it for her dowry. 

‘ Cha. Oh! my father! [ Drawing. 
This was your heart’s try’d friend. You lov’d him long ; 
And, with your dying breath, you bad me love him: 
Now, from the grave that hides you from his guilt, 

If poffibly thofe awful eyes pale beams 
Can pierce the marble vault—Oh! fee me wrong’d, 
And groan reluctant licence to revenge it. 

‘ La F.Amen—to that ; where the wrong ties, fall vengeance. 

[ Offering the medal.| Here—ere | kill thee—take back what 
‘ thou gav’ft me. 

Take all that wears thy virtuous father’s image ; 

Take back this kifs-worn paper—Shou’d thy fword 

Force a fuccefs thy crime’s bad caufe difclaims, 

’Twould, if I then retain’d that good man’s gift, 

Seem drawn againft thy father. Takeit from me; 

Tear it, and fcatter it in air—for ever ; 

So has thy rafhnefs torn the love that bound us. 

‘Cha. What would this paper teach me ? 

‘La F, Teach thee—nothing ; 

Diftraétion will not learn— it fhuns to hear. 
Tis the dear grateful oath he fign’d and gave me, 
On the victorious evening of a day, 

Thou dar’ft not hear me name without a blufh. 

When cover’d o’er with blood, from wounds ill earn’d, 
In thy unthank’d defence—Then fall’n and hopélefs, 

Half trampled into earth beneath the hoofs 
Of fiery Vileroy’s barb’d iron fquadron ; 

He fnatch’d me to his breaft—hail’d my fword’s labour. 
He wept, kind man! wept tears of grateful joy-— 

Gave that feal’d, written oath, to pay me greatly ; 

Or, fhou’d he die unable, leave th’ oblig’d in charge, 

(I {corn toname him) bound himfelf to pay me. 

Well has he paid his father’s vow !—Quick—tear it, 

Let not the bond upbraid thee. Cancel that, 

Since thou haft blotted me; then, if I fall, 

The payment I declin’d in life—dies too. 

‘ Cha. [Drops his fword] Oh! all ye blifsful angels who 
‘ have feen me. 

What horror am I ’fcap’d from! 

‘LaF. Raife thy fall’n point. 

‘ Cha. Not for a thoufand wrongs wou’d I refift thee. 
Perifh th’ unlift’ning rage of human pride, | 
That burns up kind remembrance !——-Wound me—kill me; 
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Tis but to take your own——the life you fav’d me. 
Generous La Foy !—brave hearts make room for pity ¢ 
Say but I’m pardon’d, and I’ll dare look up, 
Meet thy offended eyes——and hear thee chide me. 
Why was love touch’d too roughly ? 

‘LaF, [Putting up his fword.) Did 1?-—Faith, 

I half begin to doubt I was to blame—— 

But ’twill be always thus in womens matters ; 

Clap one of thofe white make-bates ’twixt two pigeons, 
You turn ’em into vultures ! 

‘Cha. You fay ftrangely, 
* My wife gave wanton freedoms, to the fon 
¢ Of my worlt enemy ?—Sure ’twas impofiible ! 

‘La F. Likely enough—We’ll walk, and wafte an hous 
On fome frefh fubject; air our glowing bloods, 

Till they grow cool as reafon; then refume 

That feathery theme, and find its weight anon. 
Think—have you mark’d no favour from her eye, 
When it furvey’d Aumele ? 

‘Cha. Aumele has long 

Made boait of her attachment to his folly ; 

But, as ’twas folly taught him to believe it, 

I charg’d it to his lightnefs.—Yet—’twas odd, 

When the prieft join’d our hands, fhe dragg’d her’s back, 
Trembling and cold: then rais’d it to her eyes, 
Cover’d an ill-tim’d tear, and figh’d profound. 

Let me confider 
‘LaF. Do: and this do further. 
If fhe has guilt, and you dare fearch it boldly, 
Truft my advice—Make light of my grave jealoufy : 
Laugh when you tell it her—Call it the blunder 

Of an uncourtly tafte, not broke to gallantry. 
I will contrive Belgard, the honeft hater 

Of Aumele’s fhamelefs riots, fhall be fent, 

As from his father, to require your prefence 
For two whole days, to wait th’ aflembled ftates. 
Obey the fummons with affum’d regret, 

Mourning fuch tedious abfence. Then take leave, 
And go no farther than to Belgard’s brother’s. 

But have a care—women have fubtle piercings ; 

Kifs warm at parting—clofer—longer—kinder : 
Squeeze a more hard, blind lover’s hug, than ever, 

‘ Cha. Iwill. 

‘LaF. ‘Then leave the reft to me. 

‘ Céa. Oh! what a blils might marriage hopes create, 
Were but its joys as permanent as great !? 
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The fourth a& is fhort and bufy ; and in this, the imagina- 
tion is finely harrowed. La Foy has traced Aumele into the 
countefs’s chamber: he is joined by the impatient Chalons, 
who, maddened by this information, fnatches his fricnd’s fword, 
and haftens to the fatal {ffene. Mean while La Foy apprehends 
and confines the confidante in aclofet. Chalons returns, his 
fword drawn and bloody. 

‘ LaF. Eyes horrid! mien confus’d—and that fword bloody, 

« Make needlefs all enquiry. | 

‘Cha. He is dead. 
‘ La F. Alas! too fure you found him! Oh, ’twas thoughtlefs! 
© What will his father, what Valdore, what law, 

‘ Misjudging cenfure, and the public tongue, 

¢ What will the world and heav’n—conceive of this ? 

‘Cha. I did not kill him bafely. 
‘LaF. Where is your wife? 
* Cha. I’ve given her to the wind—They’l! blow her name 

‘ Round the four borders of her country’s fcorn. 

‘ La F. Joylefs Chalons !—You kill’d him in her bed ? 
‘ Cha. No, not in bed—I found him Kneeling near it. 

‘ He figh’d, and kifs’d her hand with amorous boldnefs, 

‘ Mutt’ring his tranfports o’er it. Oft, in yain, 

‘ He try’d to interrupt her torrent rage 

‘ Of agoniz’d reproach, and confcious fhame. 

¢ Cruel, unkind Aumele! I heard her fay ; 

‘¢ How can I fee the fun, when day-break comes ? 

« How meet my injur’d hufband’s dreaded eyes, 

¢ My reverend father’s tears, my friends difdain, 

€ The hoot of the light rabble’s cutting fcorn, 

¢ And all the killing anguifh I muit owe thee ? 

‘ Go for if here, by fome difait?rous chance, 

¢ Difcover’d—’twill undo me. Patience bore it, 

‘ Even to this madding leneth—twas all it cou’d, 

« And I was tame no longer. 

‘LaF. *Twas indeed 

¢ Too much for injur’d excellence, like thine, 

« To bear, from blind depravity of tafte, 

« That left tofeed upon a boundlefs lawn, 

« And brows’d on a dry common! 

‘ Cha. Out, at once, 

¢ Burft my relentlefs rage. Swift ftept I to him, 

* Sending thy honeft fword before—That ne’er, 
*Tiil then, had arm’d a hand unworthv. Take, 
I cry’d, regardlefs of the fhrieks fhe rais’d, 
Take a defence undue—proteét thy vilenefs— 
* Nor let me bafely kill, though bafely wrong’d. 
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« He rofe—leap’d back, and wonder’d—Paus’d, ftood dumb, 
« And, for a while, declin’d his urg’d defence. 

«« T fhould not,” he began—and purpos’d more, 

«* In fucha caufe as this”—-I ftopp’d him fhort— 

¢ Pour’d in reproach, and rous’d him into firmnefs. 

* He, in his turn, grew hot—came fiercely on— 

¢ Met the vindictive point—Sigh’d loud, and fell. 

‘ La F. Trembling I afk—rafh, violent Chalons ! 
Afk with a friend’s too apprehenfive dread ; 

Atk, fince I muft prepare my ear for anguifh, 
What follow’d this beginning ?—The offence 

Was bitter—bitterer {till th’ offender’s fate ! 

Oh, ’twas enough !—and afk’d no weak partaker. 

‘ Cha, Eafe that ungrounded pain—I could not wound her, 
Oh! had’ft thou feen, and heard, thou had’{t not fear’d it. 
Speechlefs with horror—watting fruitlefs tears ; 
Trembling, with force that fhook the curtain round her ; 
Wringing her hands, in half-rais’d attitude, 

« And bending o’er the bed, through night’s pale gleam, 

« She mark’d the bleeding form, and ey’d it ghaftly. 

«¢ Cruel, loft, fhamelefs wanton ! Oh!” I cry’d, 
«¢ T want a name to {peak thee !—Shou’d I kill thee, 

«¢ What marble heart of cenfure durit reproach me: 
¢¢ But Iremember what thou, wanton, did’ft not; 

«* And, for thy fex, I fpare thee. Be this room 
« Thy prifon, ’till that venerable judge, 

*¢ Thy own fhock’d father, fentence or releafe thee.” 

‘ There, as turn’d to go, th’ unhappy ftarter 
« Sprung from her pillow, caught my feet, and held ’em ; 
Clung, like her beauty’s influence, faft and painful ; 
Hung her dragg’d weight on my retarded knees, 

That, trembling, fcarce fuftain’dme. At the door, 
Fainting and hopelefs, fhe relax’d her hold. 

I fnatch’d the afflicting moment, fhook her from me ; 
And, prifon’din her chamber, left her captive, 
Companion of a flatterer cold and dumb, 

And now grown taftelefs of a lady’s liking. 

‘ LaF. Pocr, poor Amelia! what a fate is yours ! 
How fall’n, from yefter morning’s awe-mix’d fhine, 

Of white untainted beauty Since ’tis thus, 
I muft approve the fad appeal propos’d, 

To an impartial judge, at once, and father: 

* His influence too, in your judicial procefs, 

¢ Will balance, and ’twill all be needful there, 

* The vengeance ofa judge lefs juft than he. 
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< Cha. Too generous, ill-rewarded, lov’d Valdore! 
¢ How fhall my fick’ning foul find ftrength to meet him! 
¢ I cannot—’Tis impoilible. 

‘LaF. Tis neceflary : 

« Leave to my care that melancholy duty ; 

Pll bring him firft prepar’d to ftand the fhock. 

‘ Cha. But break not in on his too fhort repofe : 

Shake not his unfufpeéting heart abruptly ; 

Wait ’till his ufual hour of waking comes : 
’T will be too foon, however long delay’d, 
To figh fuch forrows to him. 

‘La F. Vil go liften. [ Exit. 
* Cha. Oh what achange can one fhort hour beftow ! 
To bury man’s beft hopes in endlefs woe! 
Beauty’s frail bloom’s a cheat! Valour’s brief fame 
An empty found——the fhadow of a name! 
Riches are envy’s bait Scorn haunts the poor—— 
In death alone, from pain we reft fecure.’ 

On the whole, we will venture to fay, that this is far from 
being the worlt tragedy which has appeared of late years on 
the itage; and, witha very little alteration, might, in our opi- 
nion, be made a fine acting performance. 
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Art. III. Indifference for Religion inexcufable, or a ferious, impartial, 
and praical review of the certainty, importance, and harmony of 
religion, both natural and revealed. By Samuel Squire, D. D. 
Clerk of the clofet to his Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales. 8vo. 
Pr. 4s. Dodfley. 

Let us reafon cautioufly, pronounce modeftly, pra&ife fincerely, and 
hope humbly: To do this is to be wife and good; and to be wife 
and good is better far than to be a philofopher, a metaphyfician, 
or even a divine. Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. p. 384. 


O this work are prefixed a dedication to the prince of 
Wales, and a preface. The intent ofthe author is fo ex- 
plicitly fet forth in the title itfelf, that it renders unneceffary 
any extract of the preface, which is a kind of expanfion of it. 
The motto being taken from lord Bolingbroke, may be juftly 
underftood to be a fair appeal to the admirers of that writer, 
who is not fuppofed to be a friend to revelation; for the efta- 
bliihment of it, not being inconfiftent even with his rules and 
fenfe of things, nothing promifes more candor than fuch a 
treatment of an enemy. 

The whole work is divided into eighty-eight fe€tions. The 
author begins, very properly, with eftablifhing the exift- 
ence 
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ence of God, and with overthrowing the abfurdities of atheifin. 
For.q fample of his manner of argument thereon, and, impli- 
city of his ftyle, we fhall felect for extracts the fifth and fixth 


fections. 
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‘ The man, whofe power of imagination will permit him to 
conceive, that the moift excellent pieces of human art, {kill, 
and induftry; the moft magnificent palaces, for example, 
the moft exquifite hiftorical pictures, and the moft ufeful and 
complicated machines, might have been built, painted, and 
conftructed without any previous plan, contrivance, or fore- 
fight: the man whofe wild and extravagant fancy, will fuffer 
him ferioufly to fuppofe, that the celebrated labours of a 
Homer, a Shakefpear, or a Milton, might have been com- 
pofed by throwing together at random, as fate or hazard di- 
rected, the different elements of the alphabet—fuch an one 
indeed, could he be found, might ftill go on to fancy (for dc- 
liewe { am fure he could not) that this moft beautiful ftructure 
of the human body (not to mention the other parts of the vi- 
fible world) might have been framed by chance; that ra- 
tionality, judgment, and free-will, might have been ground 
or pounded out of the infinitely fmall, round, and finooth 
particles which compofe the general mafs of matter; and that 
life, fenfe, feif-motion, memory, refle€tion, abftraction, and 
all the other wonderful faculties of the foul, might have had 


« no other fource, caufe, or original, than the fortuitous con- 
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courfe, collifion, and concretion of inanimate atoms. 

‘ But abfurdities beget abfurdities, whilft we are viewing the 
arguments of atheifm, and one impoffibility grows out of an- 
other. If fate, or hazard, or nature, or an innate energy 
infeparably refiding in the univerfal matter (call it by what 
name you will) after an infinity of changes of form and place, 
did, at length, produce that immenfe variety of animals, 
which float in the fummer-air, and which cover the furface of 
the earth, all of them completely furnifhed, as we fee they are, 
with the parts neceflary both to preferve their own exiftence, 
and tocontinue their feveral kinds; may it not reafonably be 
demanded, how it comes to pals, that this plaftick efficacy 
having attained the exacteft, and moft-artful fymmetry and 
ftructure for her feveral creatures, and lodged them in places 
moft convenient to nourifh them, has ever fince defifted from 
her arduous labour? How it comes to pafs, that animals are 
not ftill produced, in the original way, by fermentation and 
putrefaction, and yet that their feveral fpecies are regularly 
continued without addition or diminution ? Why does not this 
plaitick nature ftill goon to make men without hands, feet, 


or heads, as fhe muft be fuppofed to have done, in the infinite 
* diverlity 
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diverfity of her firft terreftrial productions, before fhe arrived 


é at the ftate of perfection, in which we fee her works appear 
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at prefent? What was there of motion, moifture, and ferti- 
lity in the earth formerly, with which it is not now endued ? 
Or will you fuppofe that this plaftick energy, knowing that it 
is impoffible for her to add any thing to the perfection of her 
feveral creatures, has therefore prudently given over making 
any more experiments? But is not this to allot wifdom and 
defign to a caufe, of whofe effence it is to be, and to a&, 
without wifdom and defign? 

« But let it be granted, for argument’s fake, that this ideal 
nature, after an infinity of tryals, might, by we know not 
what cafual coincidence, commixture, and co-operation of 
caufes and effeéts, produce one man, and one of each tribe of 
animals! But is it poffible, even for the moft extravagant ima- 
gination of the moft extravagant vifionary, to conceive, that 
fhe fhould be able to produce two of each fpecies ? and that 
of thefe two, one of them fhould be a male, and the other a 
female? and that they fhould come into being juft at the 
fame time, and at the fame place? and that that place fhould 
be previoufly furnifhed with all the conveniencies of proper 
warmth, food, and water, fo neceflary both to fupply the 
wants of creatures, who had nothing elfe but the mere fenfe 
of feeling for their direétion, and to fcreen them likewife from 
that numerous train of accidents, which attend animal life in 
its infancy? In fpight therefore of all which either reafon or 
fancy can invent to the contrary; let every vain imagination 
of fcepticifm be indulged with the moft favourable examina- 
tion ; let every prejudice of education and cuftom be entirely 
thrown away: yet {till fhall we find ourfelves under a moral 
incapacity of banifhing from our minds the notion of a felf- 
exiftent, all-powerful, and all-wife Being, the Creator and 
Father of all things. We cannot even open our attentive 
eyes, for a moment, but the idea of a God will immediately 
rufh in and force itfelf upon us, and we fhall feel ourfelves 
under an utter incapacity of ferioufly doubting of his exift- 
ence. All obfervation, all knowledge, all fcience leads us to 
own this fundamental truth; and the univerfal reception, 
which it has met with from all forts of thinking people, in all 
ages of the world and in all places, manifeftly evinces, that it 
is entirely fuitable, proportionate, and agreeable to the ge- 
neral conception and reafon of mankind.’ 

From thence the author naturally proceeds to a defcant upon 


his attributes, and the continual government of his providence ; 
and fums up the whole in the following fuccin& profeflion of 
faith with refpect to that being, into the confeffion of which he 


draws 
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draws his reader, from inevitable conclufions. ‘ You are fully 
convinced, yOu fay, there is a God; and that this God is a veing 
of all-conceivable perfections, Jelf-exiftent, eternal, omnipotent, om- 
nifcient, every where prefent, all-wife, andall-good; and that his 
attributes are of the fame kind with the qualities of a fimilar denc- 
mination in man, though infinitely different from them in degree. 
You fay moreover that you fincerely believe, that she Lord God 
Almighty flill continues to prefide over it by his providence, and to 
rule immediately in the kingdoms of men, whenever he fees proper, 
by extraordinary interpofals of his power.’ 
After eftablifhing the above preliminaries, the author goes 
on to affert the certainty of a future ftate, and of the punifh- 
ments and rewards therein. Here he introduces the imperfection 
of the notions of heathen philofophers, of the Grecian Socrates 
and the Chinefe Confucius, and of their authority compared 
with that of the miflionaries of the gofpel. The arguments in 
favour of its divine revelation, and the proofs thereof, follow in 
due order, with occafional refutations of infidelity on that head. 

His requifites for eftablifhing the degree of faith in miracles 
are propofed in thirteen queftions contained in the forty-eighth 
fe&tion ; of which, as a further fpecimen of the nature of the 
work, we fubjoin an extract. 

‘ If then the miraculous faé&s, which are propofed for our 
‘ belief, and upon the credit of which the divine authority of a 
‘« particular fyftem of doctrines and precepts depends, are fuch, 
« 1. As do not imply a felf-contradiétion in them: 2. If they 
« appear to have been done publickly, in the view of a great 
« multitude of people, and with a profeffed intention to eftablith 
« the divine authority of the perfon or perfons who did them : 
< 3. If they were many in number, frequently repeated and con- 
« tinued fora feries of years together: 4. If they were of an in- 
« tereiting nature in themfelves, likely to have made ftrong im- 
‘ preffions upon the minds of all who faw and heard of them, 
¢ and, for that reafon, probably, much attended to, talked of, 
‘and examined into, at the time of their performance: 5. If 
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the effects produced by them were not tranfient, but lafting ; 
fuch as muft have exifted for many years, and were capable, 
all the while, of being difproved if they were not real: 6. If 
they were committed to writing, at, or very near, the time, 
when they are faid to have been done, and by perfons of un- 
doubted integrity, who tell us that they had been eye-wit- 
neffes of the events which they relate; by perfons, who, hav- 
ing fufficient opportunity of knowing the whole truth of 
what they bear teftimony to, could not poffibly be deceived 
themfelves; and who, having no conceivable motive nor 
temptation to falfify their evidence, cannot, with the leaft 


thadow of probability, be fufpetted of intending to deceive 
* other 
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other people: 7. If there be no proof, nor well-grounded 
fufpicion of proof, that the teftimony of thofe, who bear wit- 
nefs to thefe extraordinary facts, was ever contradicted even 
by fuch as profefled themfelves open enemies to their perfons, 
characters, and views, though the fats were firft publifhed 
upon the fpot, where they are faid to have been originally 
performed, and amongft perfons who were engaged in pri- 
vate intereft, and furnifhed with full authority, inclination, 
and opportunity, to have manifefted the falfity of them, and 
to have deteéted the impofture, had they been able: 8. If, 
on.the contrary, the exiftence of thefe fa&ts be exprefsly al- 
lowed by the perfons, who thought themfelves moft con- 
cerned to prevent the genuine confequences, which might be 
deduced from them; and there were, originally, no other 
difputes about them, but to what fufficient caufe they were 


‘to be imputed. g. If, again, the witneffes, from whom we 


have thefe fa€ts, were many in number, all of them unanimous 
in the fubftance of their evidence, and all, as may be collected 
from their whole conduét, men of fuch unqueitionable good fenfe 
as to fecure them againft all delufion in themfelves, and of 
fuch undoubted integrity and unimpeached veracity, as to place 
them beyond all fufpicion of any defign to put an impofture up- 
on others—if they were men, who fhewed the fincerity of their 
own conviction by acting under the uniform influence of the 
extraordinary works, which they bore witnefs to, in exprefs 
contradiftion to all their former prejudices and moft favoured 
notions; in exprefs contradiction to every flattering profpec& 
of worldly honour, profit, and advantage, either for them- 
felves or for their friends; and when they could not but be 
previoufly affured, that ignominy, perfecution, mifery, and 
even death itfelf, moft probably, would attend the con- 
{tant and invariable perfeverance in their teftimony: 10. If 
thefe witneffes, in order that their evidence might have the 
greater weight with a doubting world, (each nation being al- 
ready in potiefiion of its own eftablithed religion) were them 
felves enabled to perform fuch extraordinary works, as teftified 
the clear and indifputable interpofition of a divine power in 
favour of their veracity; and, after having undergone the fe- 
vereit afflictjons, vexations, and torments, at length laid 
down their lives, in confirmation of the truth of the faéts af- 
ferted by them: 11. If great multitudes of the contempora- 
ries of thefe witnefles, men of almoft all nations, tempers, 
and profeffions, were perfuaded by them, that thefe fatts 
were really performed in the manner related; and gave the 
{trongeit teftimony, which it was in their power to give, of 
the firmnefs of their belief of them, by immediately breaking 
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through all their ancient attachments, and conneétions of 
friendfhip, intereft, country, and even of religion, and by 
acting in exprefs contradiction to them: 12. If the revolu- 
tions introduced in the moral and religious world, fince the 
period wherein thefe facts are faid to have happened, have 
been juft fuch as they would, probably, have been, upon a 
fuppofition of the truth of them, and cannot poffibly be ac- 
counted for from any other adequate caufe: 13. And, laftly, 
if we have all the proof, which the exaéteft rules of the fe- 
vereft criticiim can require, to evince, that no alterations 
have been made in the original records and writings left us 
by thefe witneffes, in any material article of their evidence, 
fince their firft publication, either through accident or defign ; 
but that they have been tranfmitted to us in all their genuine 
purity, as they were left by their authors. In fuch a fitu- 
ation of things, where fo great a variety of circumftances, 
where, indeed, ail imaginable circumftances mutually concur 
to confirm, ftrengthen, and fupport each other’s evidence ; 
and concenter, as it were, in atteftation of the fame intereft- 
ing feries of events, without a fingle argument on the other 
fide, but the mere extraordinaryne(s of the faéts—fhall we not 
be juitly accufed of indulging an unreafonable incredulity in 
denying our aflent to them? And will not fuch incredulity be 
as dangerous as it is ridiculous? If facts attefted in fo clear, 
decifive, and unexceptionable a manner, and delivered down 
to pofterity with fo many confpiring figns and monuments of 
truth, are, neverthelefs, not to be believed; it is, I think, 
impoflible for the united wifdom of mankind to point out any 
evidence of hiltorical events, which will juftify a wife and cau- 
tious man for giving credit to them —and, confequently, witli 
regard to paift ages, all will be as clouds and thick darknef$ 
to us; all will be hefitation and fcepticifm; nor will any 
thing be credible, which comes not confirmed to us by thé 
report of our own fenfes and experience. In fhort, wheré 
there is the ftrongeft affurance of the exiftence of any patti- 
cular feries of paft facts, which we are capable of acquiring, 
according to the prefent frame of our nature, and the ftate of 
things in the world, to reject thefe facts after all, and to pre- 
tend to excufe ourfelves trom not believing them, upon the 
bare fufpicion of a poffibility that they may be falfe, is a moft 
abfurd contradiction to the principles of common fenfe, and 
to the univerfal practice of mankind.’ 

The work winds up with practical inferences drawn from the 





premifies, for an adherence to faith, and for the proof of it by 
the tenor of one’s conduct. Befides the clearnefs and elegance 
of the diction, the force of argument that reigns throughout, 
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we may fafely pronounce, that few theological works are writ- 
ten with fo much candor, temper, and true fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity. Here are no indecent fallies of enthufiafm, or gloomy’ 
fanaticifm, fuch as charatterize certain new upftart reformers, 
who, under the mafk of a more rigorous methodifm, preach 2 
God of all terrors, a God, in fhort, not fuch as he undoubtedly 
is, a God whofe goodnefs is equal to his juitice, but a God 
whom they make themfelves, after their own moft foul and de~ 
formed image of mind. Wretches who ereé& themfelves into 
facred tyrants, and exa& at once a flattering and a lucrative 
homage from that poor mifguided flock of fettaries they frighten, 
mifguide, anc fleece. Yet, in the work before us, there is no 
want of the falutary feverity of admonition, as well of what ig 
to be feared, as of what is to be hoped. There is no tempo- 
rizing compofition with vice or infidelity ; no relaxed cafuiftry. 
Every thing is decent, pious, and earncit. The folly of mora- 
lity without religion, or the perhaps more dagerous one yet of 
religion without morality, is pathetically ftated. Nothing how- 
ever will more clearly demonftrate, that, not in vain, have we 
commended the chriftian fpirit that breathes throughout this 
performance, than the following extra&, with which we fhalk 
conclude; and which muft edify every lover of the purity, cha- 
rity, and meeknefs of the gofpel-dorine. 

‘ But upon whatever motives the oppofers of Chriftianity 
‘ may be fuppofed io aét; whether they are infpired by vanity, 
* or malevolence, or a defire of {tilling the clamours of an un- 
‘ eafy confcience: it certainly behoveth all thofe, who are 
« really convinced of the divine authority of the gofpel, to en- 
* deavour to do it honour in all things. To you, therefore, 
« do I now efpecially addrefs myfelf, who are Chniftians in deed, 
* and not in appearance only: it is your duty, as you refpect 
* the glory of God, the credit of that name by which you are 
‘ called, your own happinefs, and the welfare of fociety; 
‘ to enquire, to know, and to make ule of the beft and 
« moit effectual means to baffle the arguments of the adver 
* faries of your faith; and to reduce them, if poffible, to 2 
* perpetual filence. A warm and honeft heart, a heart full of 
* zeal for the interefts of réligion, will be ready to reply at once; 
‘ purfue and punifh thefe baptized infidels as pelts of fociety; 
‘ and the common enemies of mankind. Let them feverely 
‘ fuffer, as manifeft oppofers of the truth, either in their 
* pockets, or their perfons—But what will you do to lay them 
‘ under a legal conviétion? or how will you be able to diftin+ 
* guifh juftly, betwixt real and affected doubts; betwixt an 
* impartial fearch after truth, and malicious cavilling ; between 


‘ conicientious {cruples and folemn ridicule? It is impoflible 
2 ‘ for 
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degree of profanenefs and blafphemy; and fo fkilful is the 
feorner become in the molt crafty ways of communicating his 
fentiments tothe public, that he is able to throw a contempt 
upon the eftablifhed religion by mere winks, hints, and infi- 
nuations ; that, by a pretended approbation and defence of 
the gofpel, he can expofe it to the laughter of the vicious, 
and the indifferent ; that he can affront his Maker by quoting 
his own words; and, like Judas, come to Chrift with a hail 
and a kifs, atthe fame time thathe is bafely intending to be- 
tray him. Are you then for ereéting a court of juftice for 
the particular trial of blafphemy and irreligion? are you for 
fetting up a high-commiifion court, a court of judicature with 
full authority to receive all complaints againft the oppugners 
of the eftablifhed religion ; to enquire into the feries, tenour, 
and conneétion of their books and difcourfes ; to examine the 
motives, ways, and manners how the offenfive expreffions 
were uttered; to confider the antecedent characters and be- 
haviour of the accufed; and, at their difcretion, to deter- 
mine, whether they are guilty of profanenefs or not? Such a 
method of proceeding with infidelity might, indeed, be of 
effential fervice to the caufe of true religion, could we be fure 
of a court of inviolable integrity ; could we be fure to have 
men continually prefiding in it free from all danger of cor- 
ruption; men upright and impartial; men of a found and 
well-informed undevitanding ; men of true magnanimity, void 
of felf-intereit, and without malice on the one hand, or mif- 
taken zeal on the other. But, until this fundamental point 
can be fecured, every perfon of candour, benevolence, and ex- 
perience in the hiftory of the world, will be againft an arbi- 
trary and defpotic power as well in church as ftate, as well 
in religious as civil matters, under whatever amiable fhape or 
form it may appear, or for whatever good purpofes it may be 
pioufly intended. We have feen the Roman pontiffs defacing, 
and almoft deftroying, the chriftian inftitution by the exercife 
of fo exorbitant a jurifdiction over the confciences of their 
brethren: and fhould any other fet or fociety of men (in the 
prefent {tate of human weaknefs and imperfedtion) be ever in- 
trufted with fo extenfive an authority, we fhall foon fee them 
patling on from infidels to heretics ; from {coffers at the com- 
mon faith to honeft enquirers after truth; from bold blaf- 
phemers to modeft difienters. It will not be long before we 
feel them growing into all the cruelty of an inquifition; and, 
perhaps, upon any unexpected turn of public affairs, info- 
lently punifhing what they were originally intended to pro- 
teé&t; and branding that profeflion of faith as fchifm, which 
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* it is now prophanenefs to oppofe. Let it be added, likewife, 
that nothing can be more repugnant to the fpirit of genuine 
Chriftianity, than for its doérines to be either proved, or 
* maintained, or propagated by force and violence. The reli- 
gion of the mild, gentle, humble, felf-denying, and benevolent 
Jefus, utterly difclaims, and condemns, all harfh methods of 
proceeding, where the rights of confcience are concerned 5 
his gofpel needs not any fuch fupport, and the defenders of 
it (were they thoroughly acquainted with the ftrength of 
their caufe) might jultly hold them in contempt.’ 
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Art. IV. Continuation of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, Vol. L. 


THE thirtieth article confiits of remarks on the opinion 
of Henry Eeles, Efq; concerning the afcent of vapour, 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfattions, vol. XLIX. part I 
page 124. : 
Dr. Darwin, the author of thefe remarks, undertakes to re- 
fute the hypothefis of Mr. Ecles, who fuppofes that every par 
ticle of vapour is indued with a portion of eleétric fire; and 
that there is no other fufficient caufe affigned for the afcending 
of vapour. The doétor obferves, that the immenfe rarefaction of 
explofive bodies by heat, depends either on the efcape of air be- 
fore condenfed in them, or on the expanfion of the conftituent 
parts of thefe bodies. Where air is emitted, it cannot be con- 
denfed again into the fame bulk by cold; but, the expanfion 
of heated parts of bodies, as foon as the heat is withdrawn, 
ceafes to exift. Nitre in detonation emits great quanti- 
ties of air not afterwards condenfible to the like fpace: the 
fame is true of all the folid parts of animals and vegetables. 
But this is not the cafe with water, which being immenfely ra- 
rificd in the fteam engine, is inftantly condenfed by a fet of cold 
water : a circumftance which Dr. Darwin apprehends, could 
not happen, if the rarefaction was conitituted of efcaped elaiftic 
air. He adduces feveral arguments and experiments to fupport 
his own hypothefis, that the little fpherules of vapour will, by 
refracting the folar rays, acquire a conftant heat, though the 
furrounding atmofphere remain cold ; and that this heat will be 
fufficient to fupport them when raifed, at a given height. In his 
fecond letter, he deteéts the fallacy of the experiments tried by 
Mr. Eeles ; and concludes, that though clouds may fometimes 
poffefs an accumulation of electricity, yet this is only an acci- 
dental circumftance, and not a conitant one ; and thence can 
have no poflible influence cither in the elevation or fupport of 
them. 
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degree of profanenefs and blafphemy; and fo fkilful is the 
feorner become in the moft crafty ways of communicating his 
fentiments tothe public, that he is able to throw a contempt 
upon the eftablifhed religion by mere winks, hints, and infi- 
nuations ; that, by a pretended approbation and defence of 
the gofpel, he can expofe it to the laughter of the vicious, 
and the indifferent; that he can affront his Maker by quoting 
his own words; and, like Judas, come to Chrift with a hail 
anda kifs, atthe fame time thathe is bafely intending to be- 
tray him. Are you then for ere&ting a court of juftice for 
the particular trial of blafphemy and irreligion? are you for 
fetting up a high-commiiiion court, a court of judicature with 
full authority to receive all complaints againft the oppugners 
of the eftablifhed religion ; to enquire into the feries, tenour, 
and connection of their books and difcourfes ; to examine the 
motives, ways, and manners how the offenfive expreffions 
were uttered; to confider the antecedent characters and be- 
haviour of the accufed; and, at their difcretion, to deter- 
mine, whether they are guilty of profanenefs or not? Such a 
method of proceeding with infidelity might, indeed, be of 
effential fervice to the caufe of true religion, could we be fure 
of a court of inviolable integrity ; could we be fure to have 
men continually prefiding in it free from all danger of cor- 
ruption; men upright and impartial; men of a found and 
well-informed underitanding ; men of true magnanimity, void 
of felf-intereft, and without malice on the one hand, or mif- 
taken zeal on the other. But, until this fundamental point 
can be fecured, every perfon of candour, benevolence, and ex- 
perience in the hiltory of the world, will be againft an arbi- 
trary and defpotic power as well in church as ftate, as well 
in religious as civil matters, under whatever amiable fhape or 
form it may appear, or for whatever good purpofes it may be 
pioufly intended. We have feen the Roman pontiffs defacing, 
and almoft deftroying, the chriftian inftitution by the exercife 
of fo exorbitant a jurifdiction over the confciences of their 
brethren: and fhould any other fet or fociety of men (in the 
prefent {tate of human weaknefs and imperfedtion) be ever in- 
trufted with fo extenfive an authority, we fhall foon fee them 
patling on from infidels to heretics ; from {coffers at the com- 
mon faith to honeft enquirers after truth; from bold blaf- 
phemers to modeit difienters. It will not be long before we 
feel them growing into all the cruelty of an inquifition; and, 
perhaps, upon any unexpected turn of public affairs, info- 
lently punifhing what they were originally intended to pro- 
teé&t; and branding that profeflion of faith as fchifm, which 
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* it is now prophanenefs to oppofe. Let it be added, likewife, 
‘ that nothing can be more repugnant to the fpirit of genuine 
‘ Chriftianity, than for its doérines to be either proved, or 
‘ maintained, or propagated by force and violence. The reli- 
* gion of the mild, gentle, humble, felf-denying, and benevolent 
‘ Jefus, utterly difclaims, and condemns, all harfh methods of 
‘ proceeding, where the rights of confcience are concerned ; 
* his gofpel needs not any fuch fupport, and the defenders of 
* it (were they thoroughly acquainted with the ftrength of 
* their caufe) might juftly hold them in contempt.’ 
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Art. IV. Continuation of the Philefophical TranfaGions, Vol. L. 


THE thirtieth article confilts of remarks on the opinion 

of Henry Eeles, Ef{q; concerning the afcent of vapour, 

publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfattions, vol. XLIX. part I 
page 124. : 

Dr. Darwin, the author of thefe remarks, undertakes to re- 
fute the hypothefis of Mr. Eeles, who fuppofes that every par 
ticle of vapour is indued with a portion of eleétric fire; and 
that there is no other fufficient caufe affigned for the afcending 
of vapour. The doétor obferves, that the immenfe rarefaction of 
explofive bodies by heat, depends either on the efcape of air be- 
fore condenfed in them, or on the expanfion of the conftituent 
parts of thefe bodies. Where air is emitted, it cannot be con- 
denfed again into the fame bulk by cold; but, the expanfion 
of heated parts of bodies, as foon as the heat is withdrawn, 
ceafes to exift. Nitre in detonation emits great quanti- 
ties of air not afterwards condenfible to the like fpace: the 
fame is true of all the folid parts of animals and vegetables. 
But this is not the cafe with water, which being immenfely ra- 
rified in the fteam engine, is inftantly condenfed by a fet of cold 
water : a circumftance which Dr. Darwin apprehends, could 
not happen, if the rarefaction was conitituted of efcaped elattic 
air. He adduces feveral arguments and experiments to fupport 
his own hypothefis, that the little fpherules of vapour will, by 
refracting the folar rays, acquire a conftant heat, though the 
furrounding atmofphere remain cold ; and that this heat will be 
fufficient to fupport them when raifed, ata given height. In his 


fecond letter, he deteéts the fallacy of the experiments tried by 
Mr. Eeles ; and concludes, that though clouds may fometimes 
pofiefs an accumulation of electricity, yet this is only an acci- 
dental circumftance, and not a conitant one ; and thence can 
have no poflible influence cither in the elevation or fupport of 
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What follows is an account of a new difcovered fpecies of the 
fnipe, illuftrated by a plate from a drawing of Mr. George Edwards; 

This is followed by an elaborate Latin effay on corallines; 
the polypes that inhabit them, and other fea-animalcules, by Dr. 
Job Bafter, a Dutch phyfician and philofopher. This gentlemaa 
has taken abundance of pains to prove that corallines are vege- 
tables: he fupports his hypothefis with arguments, experiments 
and drawings ; but after all, Mr. Ellis, in the very next article, 
overthrows his whole theory, and reduces them again to the 
ftate of animals. 

In article xxxiv we find a curious mathematical inveftigation 
of the mechanic powers ufed in raifing the head of the Royal 
William, a firft rate fhip of war, in Portfinouth dock, by Mr. 
John Robertfon. Next comes a fimple account of a nocturnal 
iris, by Mr. George Edwards. ‘Then we are informed by Dr. 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, that the opuntia or 
prickly pear given to children, tinged their urine of a lively red 
colour; and being eaten by a negro nurfe, coloured the cream 
of her milk. He likewile tells us, that the cochineal infects 
are found upon this plant, which grows abundantly about Ca- 
Folina. 

The fucceeding article is an account of a fhower of black 
duft, that fell in the ifland of Zetland, October zoth,4755, 
about ten days before the dreadful earthquake at Lifbon: it 
happened between three and four in the afternoon, the fky be- 
ing very hazy. The duit refembled lampblack, and fimelled 
fitrongly of fulphur. 

This is followed by a defcription of fome thermometers for 
particular ufes, by the right honourable Lord Charles Cavendith, 
V. P. R. S. One of thefe is defigned for fhewing the greateft de- 
gree of cold which happens in any place during the abfence of the 
obferver : another is intended for fhewing the greateft cold 
which happens in any place during the time the inftrument is 
left in it. As the deicription of thefe inttruments, refers to the 
figures of them in a plate, it cannot be inferted here with any 
propriety. 

In the thirty-ninth article, we find different accounts of 
a‘very remarkable Lu/us Nature, ot twin fifters joined toge- 
ther in a wonderful manner by the os facrum. ‘They were 
born in Hungary in the year 170i, were, as they grew up, 
taught different languapes, as well as other feminine accom- 
plifhments; travelled through various countries, and died to- 
gether at the age cf twenty-two. As an account of this phe- 
nomenon had been pubiiihed many years ago in Engliih and 
Latin, we cannot fee the propriety of inferting it now among 
the Philojovhical Tranfactions of the lait year: neverthelefs,. 
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as the fubje& is curious, and many of our readers may not have 
feen thofe defcriptions, we fhall quote fome of them for their 


entertainment. 


«I. Partus hic bicorporeus fingulare exemplum exhibet admi- 
randarum virium imaginationis maternz in foetum utero con- 
tentum. Mater enim hujus bicorporis, primis graviditatis 
fuze menfibus vel potius hehdomadis, attentius contemplaba- 
tur canes coéuntes, artius cohzrentes, et capitibus erga fe in- 
vicem quodammodo converfos, eofque fibi crebrius prefigu- 
rabat. 

‘II. In partu, primum prodiit umbilicotenus Helenz corpus ; 
poft tres demum horas editi funt eyus pedes, cum adnexo cor- 
pore altero Judithe. Helene corporis ftatura erat altior et 
retior, Judithe brevior et obliquior; et quamvis infra lum- 
bos, a tergo, in unum corpus cgncretz fuiffent, attamen vultu 
et corporibus, femilateraliter, erga fe fuerant converfe, ut 
commode federe, lentoque gradu procedere et recedere po- 
tuerint. Unus communis ipfis erat alvi exitus, intra duas 
nates, feu Helene dextrum et Judithe finiftrum femur, fitua- 
tus. Unam quoque habebant vulvam, intra quatuor pedes 
reconditam, ut dum ereétis ftarent corporibus, ne veftigium 
ejus confpicuum effet. Quoad duos iftos excretionum mea- 
tus, obfervatum eft, quod, una excretionem alvi moliente, 
altera quoque nifum egerendi fenferit ; in reddenda vero uri- 
na, quelibet, diverfo tempore, ftimulos habuerit : quamo- 
brem altera ad urinxz miffionem folicitata, altera fubinde re- 
ceffum negavit. Unde in juventute, utut alias femper femet 
tenerrime amarent et amplexarentur, fepius altercationes inter 
ipfas exorte, et alterutra aliam vel dorfo injeétam abripuit, 
vel colluctando eo, quo vellet, protraxit. 

‘IlI. Anno etatis fexto, Judithe paralyfis totius partis fini- 
{tre ; obtigit ex qua affeétione, utut convaluiffet, per totam 
vitam fuam debilior, tardior, et ftupidior perftitit; e contra 
Helena femper agilior, docilior, et formofior fuit. 

‘1V. Prout diverfa erant corpora, ita funéionum vitalium, 
animalium, et naturalium, magna in utroque corpore, tam in 
fano quam zgroto ftatu, obfervata eft differentia. Et quame 
vis variolas et morbillos uno eodemque tempore habuiffent, 
reliqui tamen morbi eis non erant communes. Cum Judith 


‘-fepius convelleretur, Helena nec alterata nec debilitata fuit. 


Helena erat pleuritica. Judith benigniore febre laboravit ; 
altera tuffi, catarrho, colica afflicta, altera fana exftitit. Hine 
etiam quelibet, pro fuo diverfo ftatu, diverfis medicamentis 
tractabatur: phlebotomia autem femper in faniore et vegee 
tiore celebrabatur. 
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What follows is an account of a new difcovered fpecies of the 
fnipe, illuftrated by a plate from a drawing of Mr. George Edwards, 

This is followed by an elaborate Latin eflay on corallines; 
the polypes that inhabit them, and other fea-animalcules, by Dr. 
Job Bafter, a Dutch phyfician and philofopher. ‘This gentlemaa 
has taken abundance of pains to prove that corallines are vege- 
tables: he fupports his hypothefis with arguments, experiments 
and drawings ; but after all, Mr. Ellis, in the very next article, 
overthrows his whole theory, and reduces them again to the 
ftate of animals. 

In article xxxiv we find a curious mathematical inveftigation 
of the mechanic powers ufed in raifing the head of the Royal 
William, a firft rate fhip of war, in Portfinouth dock, by Mr. 
John Robertfon. Next comes a fimple account of a nocturnal 
iris, by Mr. George Edwards. Then we are informed by Dr. 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, that the opuntia or 
prickly pear given to children, tinged their urine of a lively red 
colour; and being eaten by a negro nurfe, coloured the cream 
of her milk. He likewile tells us, that the cochineal infects 
are found upon this plant, which grows abundantly about Ca- 
Folina. 

The fucceeding article is an account of a fhower of black 
duft, that fell in the ifland of Zetland, October 2oth,4755, 
about ten days before the dreadful earthquake at Lifbon: it 
happened between three and four in the afternoon, the fky be- 
ing very hazy. The duit refembled lampblack, and fmelled 
firongly of fulphur. 

This is followed by a defcription of fome thermometers for 
particular ufes, by the right honourable Lord Charles Cavendifh, 
V. P. R. S. One of thefe is defigned for thewing the greateft de- 
gree of cold which happens in any place during the abfence of the 
obferver : another is intended for fhewing the greateft cold 
which happens in any place during the time the inftrument is 
left in it. As the deicription of thefe inttruments, refers to the 
figures of them in a plate, it cannot be inferted here with any 
propriety. 

In the thirty-ninth article, we find different accounts of 
a ‘very remarkable Lujus Nature, ot twin fifters joined toge- 
ther in a wonderful manner by the os facrum. They were 
born in Hungary in the year i701, were, as they grew up, 
taught different languages, as well as other feminine accom- 
plifhments ; travelled through various countries, and died to- 
gether at the age cf twenty-two. As an account of this phe- 
nomenon had been pubiiihed many years ago in Englifh and 

atin, we cannot fee the propriety of inferting it now among 
the Philojovhical Tranf&ctions of the lait year: neverthelefs,. 
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as the fubjeét is curious, and many of our readers may not have 
feen thofe defcriptions, we fhall quote fome of them for their 


entertainment. 


‘I. Partus hic bicorporeus fingulare exemplum exhibet admi- 
randarum virium imaginationis maternz in foetum utero con- 
tentum. Mater enim hujus bicorporis, primis graviditatis 
fuze menfibus vel potius hehdomadis, attentius contemplaba- 
tur canes coéuntes, arctius cohzrentes, et capitibus erga fe in- 
vicem quodammodo converfos, eofque fibi crebrius prefigu- 
rabat. 

‘II. In partu, primum prodiit umbilicotenus Helenz corpus ; 
poft tres demum horas editi funt eyus pedes, cum adnexo cor- 
pore altero Judithe. Helene corporis ftatura erat altior et 
reGtior, Judithe brevior et obliquior; et quamvis infra lum- 
bos, a tergo, in unum corpus concrete fuiffent, attamen vultu 
et corporibus, femilateraliter, erga fe fuerant converfe, ut 
commode federe, lentoque gradu procedere et recedere po- 
tuerint. Unus communis ipfis erat alvi exitus, intra duas 
nates, feu Helenz dextrum et Judithe finiftrum femur, fitua- 
tus. Unam quoque habebant vulvam, intra quatuor pedes 
reconditam, ut dum ereé¢tis ftarent corporibus, ne veftigium 
ejus confpicuum effet. Quoad duos iftos excretionum mea- 
tus, obfervatum eft, quod, una excretionem alvi moliente, 
altera quoque nifum egerendi fenferit ; in reddenda vero uri- 
na, quzlibet, diverfo tempore, ftimulos habuerit: quamo- 
brem altera ad urinz miffionem folicitata, altera fubinde re- 
ceffum negavit. Unde in juventute, utut alias femper femet 
tenerrime amarent et amplexarentur, fepius altercationes inter 
ipfas exorte, et alterutra aliam vel dorfo inje&tam abripuit, 
vel colluctando eo, quo vellet, protraxit. 

‘Ill. Anno etatis fexto, Judithe paralyfis totius partis fini- 
{tre ; obtigit ex qua affectione, utut convaluiffet, per totam 
vitam fuam debilior, tardior, et ftupidior perftitit; e contra 
Helena femper agilior, docilior, et formofior fuit. 

‘JV. Prout diverfa erant corpora, ita fun¢tionum vitalium, 
animalium, et naturalium, magna in utroque corpore, tam in 
fano quam zgroto ftatu, obfervata eft differentia. Et quame 
vis variolas et morbiillos uno eodemque tempore habuiffent, 
reliqui tamen morbi eis non erant communes. Cum Judith 


‘fepius convelleretur, Helena nec alterata nec debilitata fuit. 


Helena erat pleuritica. Judith benigniore febre laboravit ; 
altera tuff, catarrho, colica afflicta, altera fana exftitit. Hine 
etiam quelibet, pro fuo diverfo ftatu, diverfis medicamentis 
tractabatur: phlebotomia autem femper in faniore et vegee 
tiore celebrabatur. 
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‘V. Anno extatis decimo fexto, menftrua comparuerunt, 
* que deinde per totam vitam, non tamen zquali tempore, mo- 
« do, et quantitate fucceflere. Subinde alterutra majores hinc 
* fenfit moleftias; Judith vero crebrius convellebatur, varifque 
‘ hyftericis et pectoris affeftionibus obnoxia fuit. 

‘VI. Anno extatis vicefimo fecundo, feu A. C. 1723. die 8 
¢ Febr. Judith fortiter convulfa eit, poftea comatofa, ufque ad 
‘ mortem, qua die 23 Febr. mane contigit, perftitit. Intra 
* hos dies Helena febricula laboravit, eique acceflerunt crebri- 
* ores lipothymiz, quibus tandem ita debilitata eft, ut integra 
‘ quamvis mente et loquela, fubito, tribufque hora minutis 
* prius quam Judith, in agonem inciderit : peftea vero ambe, 
* poft brevem agonem, uno ferme momento expiraverint. 

‘ VII. Corporibus poit mortem diffectis, reperta funt in quo 
‘ jibet corpore vifcera fingula: In Helena omnia fana; in Ju- 
‘ dithe thorace vero cor nimis magnum, fortiflimo pericardio 
‘ velatum, et pulmonum dexter lobus putridus : Arteria aorta 
* et vena cava ex utroque corde defcendentes, antequam arteriaz 
* et venz iliace ex iifdem emergerent, inflexe coadunabantur, 
‘© et unam arteriam aortam, unamque venam cavam, e corde 
* uno ad aliud procedentes feu reflexas, prafentaruat. In ab- 
‘ domine utrinque vifcera omnia fana et integra. Quodilibet 
* corpus fuum habuit hepar, fplenem, pancreas, renes, veficam, 
‘ uterum cum ovariis, tubis Fallopianis, et portione vagine, 
‘ qu utrinque concurrentes unain communem vaginam effor- 
¢ marunt. Partes genitalium externorum, preter commune 
‘ orificium vagine, cuilibet erant proprie, velut clitoris, 
‘ nymphe, orificium urethra; alz feu labia utrinque ad peri- 
* nzum concurrentia foflulam pavicularem denfiorem conititue- 
‘raat. Ventriculus cum inteftinis, in utraque, naturaliter 
¢ erant fituata; inteftina re&ta autem utrinque ad os facrum re- 
* flexa et coalita, unum fatis amplum et communem canalem 
‘ conftituerunt : os facrum ad fecundam divifionem concretum 
* crat, et unum corpus efformando, in uno utrigue offi facro 
* communi, offe coccygis, terminabatur, 


‘ Ex prereceniitis, ficut caufa diverfitatis ationum et funttio~ 
¢ num patet, ita etiam ex arterlarum aortarum, et venarum ca- 
‘ varum, intcftinorum quoque rectorum et vaginarum uteri, 
‘ compagine, coadunatione et harmonia, apparet ratio confor- 
‘ mitatis et difparitatis morborum, fynthanafiz, communis nifus 
‘ egerendz alvi, poffibilis impragnationis alterutrius, vei fors: 
‘ utriufque virginis, uno eodemque coitu. 

_ (Hee omnia conquiiivi et retexui partim e relationibus fide 
¢ dignis autoptarum ; partim ex ephemeridibus B. Caroli Ray- 
* geri, 
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¢ geri, foceri mei, qui, dum viveret, medicum ccenobii dict or- 
dinarium agebat ; partim ex libro ceenobiali, cui B. Vir for- 
mulas medicamentorum infcripferat. Dab. Pofonii die 3 Juli 
1757° 
‘Justus Joannes Torkos, 
‘ Eques Pannonius, Medic. Doé. et Liberz Regiz 
* Civitatis Pofonienfis Phyficus ordinarius. 


The interval between the reading of this paper before the 
‘ Royal Society, and the prefent publication, was occafioned 
« bythe long indifpofition, and afterwards death, of their late 
Prefident Martin Folkes, Efq; who having taken it to his 
‘ houfe, with a view of collecting and adding to it fome fur- 
< ther particulars, it could not be found after his deceafe. 
¢ But Dr. Torkos, the writer, being again applied to, im- 
« mediately. tranfmitted the copy of it printed above : and, 
¢ in order to fupply in fome meafure the want of what Mr. 
« Folkes’s extenfive reading and induftry,. might have furntfhed 
¢ the public with, in relation to fo very remarkable a faét, the 
* following accounts, printed and manufcript, are fubjoined 
¢ as a fupplement to the preceding article. 


a 


mane of a Letter of William Burnet, Ef@; F. R. §. eldeft Son 

‘ of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bifbop of Salifbury, to Dr. (af- 
* teravards Sir) Hans Sloane, dated at Leyden, May 9, 1708. 
‘N.S. | 


“SIR, 


«‘ I fend you inclofed the print of a wonderful union of two 
twin fifters, who are at this time to be feen at the Hague. I 
faw them, and obferved all, that I could think tended to ex- 
plain the appearance. They are Hungarians, as the lines 
under the print will fhew you. There is there an exa& 
enough defcription of their condition; only I may add, that 
in fig. 1. the urinal pafiage is between the two foremoft thighs, 
as they are in the print. ‘The fame is true of the anus in the 
2d figure, in fuch manner, that the fituation of thefe parts is 
the fame to outward appearance as naturally, with this dif- 
ference, that they are between two different bodies here, 
whereas in the courfe of nature they are between the two 
parts of the fame body. It feems probable, that their parts 
are diftiné ; but that the moft remote labia of each are out- 
wardly vifible, and the two contiguous ones are within. 
There feems to be no cheat in the thing ; and the fkin, where 
they are joined, is perfeétly fmooth, without any fcar. They 
are now about fix years old. They fpeak French and High 
3 ‘ Germans 
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“German. They are very full of aétion, and talk one more 
** than the other. When one ftoops to take up any thing, fhe 
‘“* carries the other quite from the ground; and that one of 
«« them often does, being ftronger as well as more lively than 
“‘ the other. They have not their feeling common any where 
‘© but in the place of their conjun&tion. This is all I can fay 
** about it. If you think it worth while, you will do me an 
*‘ honour in giving the print, and the fubftance of this ac- 
** count, to the Society ; to which, tho’ an unworthy member, 
** | would be proud to be capable of any fervice.” 

‘ This letter was read to the Royal Society on the 12th of 
May, 1708 ; and the print-mentioned in it produced ; which, 
‘ being now extremely difficult to be met with, is thought pro- 
‘ per to be engraved again, and inferted here. 

‘ Soon after the date of Mr. Burnet’s letter, the twin fifters 
were brought to England, and publicly fhewn in London, as 
‘ appears from the following MS. note in a copy of the print 
bound up by the writer Fortunius Licetus de Monffris, edit. 
Amitelod. 1665. 4to. in the poffeffion of Thomas Wilbra- 
‘ham, M. D. F.R.S. % Londini 14 Funii 1708. has vidi ge- 
“* mellas (plus annis Jex natas) quarum forma et vivacitas elegantior 
“* et vegecior quam pidtura et defcriptio.” 

‘ Another account of them by an eye-witnefs in London is 
‘ in a manufcript volume among thofe of Sir Hans Sloane, 
‘ Bart. in the Britifh Mufeum, intituled, 4 fort hifory of hu- 
* man Prodigies and monftrous Births, of Dwarfs, Sleepers, Giants, 
firong Men, Hermaphrodites, numerous Births, and extreme old age, 

&¥c. The name of the writer was James Paris du Pleffis. In 
‘ p. 39, under the title Two Sifers conjoiaed, he gives a drawing 
of them, and the following defcription : ‘* Thefe two mon- 
*« f{trous girls were born at Szony in Hungary in the year 1701. 
«« They were born conjoined together at the fimall of the back. 
‘* T afked the father and mother, if they could not be feparated 
«‘ one from the other? but they anfwered, No; becaufe the 
«« urinary and feecal veffels and paffages were fo united, as to 
<< have but one iffue for the urine, and another for the excre- 
«< ments, betwixt both. ‘They were brifk, merry, and well- 
“‘ bred: they could read, write, and fing very prettily: they 
‘* could fpeak three different languages, as Hungarian or High 
«* Dutch, Low Dutch, and French, and were learning Englifh. 
«« They were very handfome, very well fhaped in all parts, and 
‘¢ beautiful faces. Helen was born three hours before her fifter 
<¢ Judith, When one ftooped, fhe lifted the other fram the 
«* ground, and carried the other upon her back; neither could 
‘© they walk fide by fide. ‘They loved one another very tender- 
“ly. Their clothes were fine and neat. ‘They had two bo- 

- ‘<< dies, 
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«: dies, four fleeves ; and one petticoat ferved to the bodies» 
<< and their fhifts the fame. When one went forward, the other 
<« was forced to go backward.” i 

There is another Latin account of the fame girls, who are re- 
prefented in two copper-platcs, in this vol. of the Philofophical 
Tranfadctions. 

The next article is compofed of obfervations on the origin 
and ufe of the lymphatic vefiels of animals: being an extract 
from the Gulftonian leftures, read in the theatre of the col- 
Jege of phyficians of London, in June 1754, by Mark Aken- 
fide, M. D. fellow of the college of phyficians and of the 
Royal Society. 

The nature and ufe of the lymphatics have bien fo fully de- 
monftrated and explained in Dr. Hunter’s anatomical courfes, 
and the fame doétrine {fo effectually propagated in a late trea- 
tife by Dr. Monro, jun. of Edinburgh, that, in our epinion, it 
was altogether unneceflary to print this fragment of Dr. Aken- 
fide, efpecially as that learned gentleman can derive from it no 
frefh wreath to his reputation ; for the extra&t, though ufhered 
in with all the air of a difcovery, is not only crude and fuperfi- 
cial, but charged with an abiurd inconfiftency, which we are 
ferry to fee drop from fuch an exalted genius. He fets out 
with aflizmiog, that the lymphatics may be diftended by blow- 
ing air, or by injecting water or mercury into an artery. But 
Dr. Hunter, who muft be allowed to know fomething of the 
art of making fuch preparations, exprefSly fays, that he cannot 
inje& them as other veins, by filling the arterial fyftem, confe- 
quently they are not continuations of the arteries. He fome- 
times obferved, indeed, that they were filled with wax, when 
the arteries burft, and the fluid injection was effufed into the 
cellular membrane. Dr. Monro afferts, that the valvular lym- 
phatic veins cannot be fiiled by injecting arteries, unlefs the 
coats of thefe arteries be burit, confequently there is no natural 
communication between the arteries and the lymphatics. Both 
thefe gentlemen take it for granted, that the lymphatics are 
abforbents ; and this very opinion Dr. Akenfide prefumes to de- 
duce from his own reflections on the fubje&t. We fhall not pretend 
to doubt, that this great man aftually made the difcovery with- 
out having received any hints from other people: but we muft 
obferve, he is a little unfortunate in point of time, as Dr. Hun- 

erhad, for many years before 1755, taught the fame doétrine 
to his pupils. We fhould, however, be glad to know how he 
will reconcile his affertion, touching the communication between 
ine blood vefféls and lymphatics, with his conclufion, that the lympha- 
tics have their origin among the little cavities of the cellular Jubftance 
of the mufeles, among the mucous felliculi of the tendons, or the meme 
branous receptacles aud du&s of the larger glands; and that their bu- 
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frcfs is abforption or reabforption. How can their mouths open 
into cavities for the purpofes of abforption, if they are no more 
than continuations of arteries? Let the doétor refolve this 
doubt, and then, ert mihi magnus Apollo. 

The forty firft article is a letter to the right honourable tha 
Earl of Macclesfield, prefident, the council and feilows of the 
Royal Society, concerning the variation of the magnetic needle, 
with a fet of tables annexed, which exhibit the refult of above 
fitty thoufand obfervations, in fix periodic reviews, from the 
year 1700 to the year 1756, both inclufive ; and are adapted to 
every five degrees of latitude and longitude in the more fre- 
quented oceans. By William Mountaine and James Dodfon, 
fellows of the Royal Society. 

In the fubfequent article, we have an account of fome extra- 
ordinary tumours upon the head of a labouring man, now in 
St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, by James Parfons, M. D. F. R. S, 
‘Thefe excrefcences, which are very furprifing, the doctor has 
accurately delineated in two figures engraved for the illuftration 
of the fubjeét. Several of the fmaller tumours are already cut 
off by Mr. Crane, furgeon, and the fubftance appears to be in- 
tirely fat. He propofes the excifion of them all, one aiter 
another; and as the patient is young and otherwile healthy, we 
hope he may in time retrieve fome appearance of the human face 
divine, which for the prefent he has intirely forfeited. 

The Rev. Mr. Richard Forfter, reftor of Great Shifferd, fa- 
vours usin the next article with a calculation, tending to prove 
that the number of people in England and Wales amounts to 
eight millions ; a fuppofition, which notwithftanding all he has 
faid in fupport of it, we believe to be above two millions wide 
of the truth. 

This paper is fucceeded by a remarkable cafe of an aneurifin 
in the principal artery of the thigh, with an account of the 
uncertainty of the diftinguifhing fymptoms of this difeafe, by 
Mr. Warner, furgeon to Guy’s hofpital. 

In the following article Mr. Fitzgerald candidly owns, that 
he was deceived in making the experiments for increafing the 
quantity of fteam in a fire engine, by blowing air through 
boiling water ; which experiments are communicated in the 
former part of this volume. 

The next three articles are compofed of obfervations on a 
lunar eclipfe, and eclipfes of the fateliites of Jupiter, at Lifbon, 
by Father John Chevalier, in the Latin tongue. 

What follows is a very remarkable cafe of the efficacy of bark 
in a mortification, by Mr. Richard Grindall, furgeon to the 
London hofpital. A woman about the age of thirty, troubled with 
a quotidian, took about three ounces of a liquid of a pale yel- 
lowith colour, by the advice of a barber who pretended to cure 
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agues. She was immediately thrown into a violent fever, of 
which, however, fhe was relieved by a fweat. Then fhe was 
troubled with an itching in her hands, feet and nofe ; and thefe 
parts actually gangrened. Being brought to the hofpital, the 
began a courfe of the bark, which foon checked the progrefs of 
the mortification. The gangrened parts floughed off; her 
hands were amputated, and fhe recovered. 

The next article confifts of two letters from Dr. Whytt of 
Edinburgh, the firlt, containing obfervations on the lithontriptic 
virtue of the Carifbad waters, lime-water andfoap. ‘This gentle- 
man, from certain experiments, concludes, that the lime-water is 
preferable to the Carlsbad waters, as being a more powerful’ 
diiiclvent of the human culculus. 

The following cafe, communicated by the fame phyfician, is 
fo curious, that we will infert it verbatim : 


6 An Inflance of the Ele@rical Virtue in the Cure of the Palfy, By 
‘ Mr. Patrick Brydone. 

‘ Elizabeth Fofter, aged thirty-three, in poor circumftances, 
* unmarried, about fifteen years ago was feized with a violent 
* nervous fever, accompanied with an afthma, and was fo ill, 
* that her life was defpaired of. She recovered however from 
* the violence of her diftemper, but the fad effe&ts of it remained. 
¢ For, from this time, fhe continued in a weakly uncertain ftate 
of health till the month of July, 1755, when fhe was again 
taken ill of the fame kind of fever; and after it went off fhe 
was troubled with worfe nervous fymptoms than ever, ending 
at laft in a paralytic diforder, which fometimes affected the 
arm, fometimes the leg, of the left fide; in fuch a manner as. 
that thefe parts, though deprived of all motion for the time, 
yet ftill retained their fenfibility. In this condition fhe re- 
mained till the fpring 1756, when unexpectedly fhe grew much 
better; but not fo far as to get quite rid of her paralytic 
¢ complaints; which, in cold weather, feldom failed to manifeft 
* themfelves by a numbnefs, trembling, fenfation of cold, anda 
* lofs of motion in the left fide. 

« This paralytic tendency made her apprehenfive of a more 
* violent attack ; which accordingly foon happened: for, about 
* the end of Auguft, in the fame year, her fymptoms gradually 
* increafed, and in avery fhort time fhe loft all motion and fen- 
* fation in her left fide. In this ftate fhe continued throughout 
* laft winter with the addition of fome new complaints ; for now 
her head fhook conitantly ; her tongue faltered fo much, when 
fhe attempted to fpeak, that fhe could not articulate a word ; 
her left eye grew fo dim, that fhe could not diftinguifh colours 
with it ; and fhe was often feized with fuch an univerfal cold- 
nefs and infenfibility, that thofe who faw her at fuch times 
¢ ‘ fearce know whether fhe was dead or alive. * Whilit 
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¢ Whilft the woman was in this miferable condition, obferv- 
ing that fhe had fome intermiffions, during which fhe could 
converfe and ufe her right leg and arm, in one of thofe inter- 
vals I propofed trying to relieve her by the power of eleétricity. 
With this view, I got her fupported in fuch a manner as to re- 
ceive the fhocks ftanding, holding the phial in her right 
hand, whilft the left was made to touch the gun-barrel. Af.- 
ter receiving feveral very fevere fhocks, fhe found herfelf in 
better fpirits than ufual ; faid fhe felt a heat, and a prickling 
pain, in her left thigh and leg, which gradually fpread over all 
that fide; and after undergoing the operation for a few mi-_ 
nutes longer, fhe cried out, with great joy, that fhe felt her 
foot on the ground. 
‘ The electrical machine producing fuch extraordinary effeéts, 
the action was continued ; and that day the woman patiently 
fubmitted to receive above two hundred fhocks from it. The 
confequence was, that the fhaking of her head gradually de- 
creafed, tillit intirely ceafed ; that fhe was able at laft to ftand 
without any fupport ; and on leaving the room quite forgot 
one of her crutches, and walked to the kitchen with very little 
affiftance from the other. That night fhe continued to be 
well and flept better than fhe had done for feveral months 
before, only about midnight fhe was feized with a faintith- 
nefs, and took notice of a ftrong fulphureous tafte in her 
mouth ; but both faintnefS and that taite went off, upon 
drinking a little water. Next day, being electrifed as before, 
her ftrength fenfibly increafed during the operation, and when 
that was over fhe walked eafily with a ftick, and could lift fe- 
veral pounds weight with her left hand, which had been fo 
long paralytic before. The experiment was repeated on the 
third day; by which time fhe had received in ail upwards of 
fix hundred fevere fhocks. She then telling us that fhe had 
as much power in the fide that had been affected as in the 
other, we believed it unneceflary to proceed farther as the 
ele&tricity had already, to all appearance produced a compleat 
cure, And indeed the patient continued to be well till the 
Sunday following, viz. about three days after the laft opera- 
tion ; but upon going that day to church, fhe probably 
catched cold; for on Monday fhe complained of a numbnefs 
in her left hand and foot; but, upon being again electrifed, 
every fymptom vanifhed, and fhe has been perfectly well ever 
fince. 

‘Coldingham, Nov. 1757. Patrick BryDone. 
¢ That the above is a true and exaét account of my cafe, and 
of the late wonderful cure wrought on me, 1s attefted by 

¢ ELIZABETH Foster. 
‘ Iwas 
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¢ J was eye-witnefs to the eleétrical experiments made by my 
fon on Elizabeth Fofter, and faw with pleafure their happy 
effe&ts. By the bleffing of God accompanying them, from a 
weak, miferable, and at fometimes almoft aninfenfible ftate, 
fhe was, in a very fhort time, reftored to health and ftrength ; 
of which the above is in every refpect a true account. 
‘ Ropert. Brypvone, 
‘ Minifter of Coldingham. 


a Lad a“ Lay eo 


¢ Extra of a Letter from Dr. Whytt to Dr. Pringle, relating to 
‘ this Account : dated Edinburgh, 1 Dec. 1757. 


« Some days ago I had tranfmitted to me Mr. Brydone’s ac- 
count (inclofed) of the fuccefs of the eletrical fhocks in a pa- 
ralytic patient, attefted by the patient herfelf, and by Mr. 
Brydone’s father, who is minifter at Coldingham, in the fhire 
of Berwick. At the fame time I had a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Allan, minifter of Eymouth (in the neighbourhood) in- 
forming me, that he had examined the patient particularly, 
and found Mr. Brydone’s account to be perfectly true. He 
further informs me, that he never obferved the eleétrical fhock 
fo ftrong from any machine, as from Mr. Brydone’s. It feems, 
that gentleman has not only applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
natural philofophy, but alfo of medicine. 
‘ Ropert WuytTT.’ 
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What next occurs is an account of fome foffile fruits, and 
other bodies, found in the ifland of Shepey, illuftrated with 
plates, by James Parfons, M.D. F.R.S. This is a curious 
defert, which, however, we have not tafte enough to relifh: 
nor are we much interefted in the fubfequent obfervations upon 
the comet that appeared laft year, in the months of September 
and October; even though they are made by Dr. Bradley, one of 
the greateit aftronomers of the age: not but that they are ex- 
tremely valuable to thofe who are converfant with the motions 
of the heavens, efpecially as from thefe elements (which are 
adapted to Dr. Halley’s general table for the motion of comets 
in parabolic orbits) he has computed the places of this co- 
met for the refpective times of the foregoing obfervations, as in 
a table afaxed, containing the longitudes and latitudes, deduced 
from the obferved right aicenfions and declinations, and alfo the 
differences between the computed and obferved places. 

What follows is the refvlution of a general propofition for de- 
termining the horary alteration of the pofition of the terreftrial 


equator, from the attraction of the fum and moon: with fome 


remarks on the folutions given by other authors to that difficult 
aud important problem, by Mr. Thomas Simpfon, F. R. S. 
This 
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This is a very ingenious and learned inveftigation, condu&ted 
with remarkable perfpicuity and candour. 

The fifty-fourth article contains remarks upon the heat of 
the air in July 1757, by Dr. Huxham of Plymouth ; from 
which it appears that, on the 12th day of the month, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer was above 83 in the fhade, that is, eight 
degrees higher than it had been at Madeira for ten years to- 
gether. 

The two fucceeding articles are made up of a controverfy be- 
tween Mr. Philip Miller and Mr. John Ellis, concerning the 
American Toxicodendron. The firft believes this to be the 
fame with the drécr vernicifira legitima of Keempfer: the other 
is of a contrary opinion. Here are their arguments at full 
Iength : but, far be it from us to decide between two fuch in- 
genious naturalifts. 

The next is 2 fecond effay on the number of the people of 
England, by the Rev. Mr. Richard Forfter, who feems to be 
warmed with a kind of patriotical refentment againft Dr. Bra- 
kenridge for his having attempted to prove, that the number 
of people in this kingdom is not fo great as it has been for- 
merly computed. He has counted the houfes in feveral conti- 
guous parifhes, diftinguifhing thofe that pay the window-tax 
from the cottages fo deemed : he has made the like calculation in 
a market-town ; and he concludes, that the number of people 
now alive in England, exceeds feven millions and a half. He 
makes another computation from the proportion levied for the 
militia in the weft-riding of Yorkfhire ; and takes it for granted 
that we are greatly increafed in number fince the acceffion of 
the prefent royal family to the throne of thefe kingdoms. He 
has examined the regifters of feveral parifhes ; and finding, upon 
an average, the proportion of the burials to the baptifms as 83 
to 149.4, infers that the people increafe in a very rapid man- 
ner. He cenfures the do&or for having given his opinion that 
all ways to increafe our people would be for the public welfare, 
even the naturalizing of foreigners: he denies the doctor’s poft- 
tions, that our commerce at fea is one caufe of the decay of 
our fencible men ; or that our numbers are in fact lefflened by 
emigrations to our colonies: he concludes with faying the toc- 
tor’s doctrine is at beft ill-timed, while we are contending with 
eur hereditary enemy, pro aris et focis. 

The laft article of this volume is the anfwer which Dr. Bra- 
kenridge makes to thefe calculations and imputations. He ex- 
pofes the fallacy of eftimating the number. of inhabitants of 
about 7000 parifhes, from a calculation made in nine fmall pa- 
rifhes that are contiguous ; as alfo of all the market towns in 
England, from that of Langhorne ; confidering, that every “ 
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rifh and every town may have a different proportion of poor, 
according to the various circumftances of their trade and fitua- 
tion. He obferves, that if we were to be direGted by a few in- 
ftances, we might think there were much fewer cottages than 
he has allowed: for, in the parifhes of St. James, and St. 
George in Weftminiter, containing about 7000 houfes, there 
are none; in the country parifh of Chefelhirft in Kent, where 
there are above 100 houfes, there are but three cottages; and 
in many parifhes, there is not one in twenty. He fays, that 
from a late furvey of all Middlefex, London, Weitminiter, and 
Southwark included, there are 87,614 houfes ; of thefe 19,324 
are cottages, and 4810 areempty. By this account it appears, 
that there are not above 530,000 people in that compafs; of 
which, within the bills of mortality, there die about 25,000 
yearly; thatis, not lefs than one in twenty. He confutes Mr, 
Forfter in his argument with regard to the militia of Yorkfhire. 
He vindicates his former calculation, like a veteran politico- 
arithmetician : he invalidates his antagonift’s calculation, by 
fhewing, that, according to his doctrine, the number of our 
people would be doubled in five and thirty years, if it were not 
for our loffes; which no reafonable man will venture to fay. 
He afierts, that, in many country places, from their bad fitua- 
tion, there is very little increafe; and, in fometowns, none at 
ail; and in others a decreafe continually fupplied from the 
neighbouring country ; that, within the biiJs of mortality, there 
are annually 5000 burials more than births; confequently to 
maintain our numbers here, there muft be a yearly fupply of 
5000, which deftroys the whoie increafe of fix or feven coun- 
ties. He juftifies his maxim that all means, even to the natu- 
ralization of foreigners, ought to be ufed for the increafe of 
our people: he proves from hiftory aad reafon, that this was 
always deemed, and always found, a practicable and effe@tual 
expedient: he cemonftrates the abfurdity of doubting, that 
our commerce fhould be one caufe of the decreafe of our fenci- 
ble men; and aiks, whether his antagoniits thinks, that fhip- 
wrecks, the inclemency of the fea, or the {curvy, beget people ? 
Trade increafes riches and luxury, but it is far from contribu- 
ting to the increafe of the human fpecies: and we fee that, in 
countries where there is little or no commerce, the people in- 
creafe fafter than in England. With refpe& to the charge, that 
his calculations were ill-timed, he replies, that his letters on this 
fubje&t were read before the Royal Society, and ordered to be 
printed long before the war was proclaimed. ‘ But, fuppofing 
‘ they had all been printed during the war (fxys he): what 
‘ then? Is a fa& to be concealed, that, if difcovered, may be 
* ufeful to prevent errors in government, and rectify our no- 
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“ tions of the economy of our people? What advantage can 
* our enemies make of fuch a difcovery? Will it encourage 
* them to imagine that we fhall be eafier fubdued, when they 
*“ know, by the moft moderate computation, we have at 
* leaft two millions of fencible men in our Britith iflands. 
* Enough, furely, to refift them in all their attempts! But I 
* doubt we are not fo deficient in our numbers as in public 
* virtue, without which the greateft multitude may be eafily 
* overcome.’ 

Thus have we, to the beft of our power, given a fair, im- 
partial account of the feveral articles that conftitute the firft 
part of vol. L. of the Philofophical ‘Tranfaétions. 





Art. Il. Tavelve Difcourfes upon Jome praGical parts of Solomon's 
Song. Preached at St. Duntftan’s church in the Weft, London. 
By W. Romaine, M. 4. Le&urer of the faid church. 8vo. 
Price 5s. Worrall and Withers. 


HE moft neceffary and important bufinefs of a true po- 

pular middle-ifle preacher in this metropolis is, to catch the 
ears of the groundlings with fomething new and out of the way: for 
this purpofe they always /eké for texts thofe parts of fcripture 
which others, for reafons fufficiently obvious, as carefully avoid. 
Mr. Romaine therefore, the celebrated difciple of the learned 
Hutchinfon, has, with great propriety chofen the Song of Solomon 
for the fubjeé& of thefe difcourfes, and dedicated them to the 
parifhioners of St. Dunftan’s: * God (fays this pious preacher 
« in his dedication) knoweth my heart, and he has feen how ho- 
* neftly I have preached the word, and how earneft I have been 
« with him in prayer for a bleffing upon it. O that I may deli- 
* ver my own foul! and God grant you may deliver yours. With 
¢ what fuccefs I have preached you muft give an account at the 
¢ fame awful bar at which J am to be tried, and before a judge 
¢ who is no refpecter of perfons. Oh that I may not appear 
« againit any of you in that great day. When that day fhall 
¢ come, then it will be known with what view I have written 
¢ this dedication.’ 

Mr. Romaine informs us in his preface, that with regard to 
the fong, the devil has a particular {pite againit it ; he hates the 
fubje&t, and he hates the compofition; and is always ftirring 
up his agents to fpeak contemptibly of it. *‘ But if (fays he) 
‘ aman ignorant of mathematics was to take up Sir Ifaac New- 
¢ ton’s Principia, and to cry out, What ftuff 1s this ? Who can 
‘ make any thing of thefe {trange lines and figures, and thefe 
‘ A’s and B’s? A great mathematician ftanding by would pity 
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‘ the poor man’s ignorance. In like manner when any perfon 
* takes up a book upon communion with God, and either does 
‘ not believe there is fuch a thing, or has had no experience of 
‘ it, how can he underftand what is written? It muft appear 
‘ to him mere jargon and gibberifh ; and if he has a talent at 
* ridicule, here is a tempting occafion for him to difplay it. 
© Whereas the fault is not in the book, but in the man who 
‘ reads it. 

¢ Whoever fits down to read this book, be he ever fo learned 
‘ in other matters, yet if he has no knowledge of God’s love 
‘ to him, he cannot underftand what he reads. ‘The objectors 
“ to this book are fo far from pretending to have any of this ex- 
« perimental love of God, that they laugh at it and ridicule it ; 
« whereby .they plainly declare, that they are not judges of the 
* fubjeét upon which this book treats, and therefore they are 
* not fit to fit in judgment uponit.’ 

Having thus acquainted us that nobody underftands the Song 
of Solomcn but himfelf and his followers, he proceeds to explain 
it. He tells us, that the defign of it is, to defcribe the mutual 
love of Chri? and his church: it is called the Song of Songs, 
which is concerning Solomon, i. e. not king Solomon, but the 
Prince of Peace, Fefus Chrif, of whom Solomon was a type and 
figure. This our learned commentator proves, not from {crip- 
ture, but from the * argument put before the Song in the Bibk, 
that was in ufe in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He then pro- 
ceeds to his interpretation. His firft fermon is on the fourth 
verfe of the Song, Draw me andwe will run after thee, and con- 
tains nothing but jingle and play upon the words draw and ruz. 
« Draw ine, Lord Jefus, from the love of the world, and the 


««* In this Song (fays the argument above-mentioned) Solo- 
«© mon, by moft fweet and comfortable allegories and parables, 
“ defcribeth the perfect love of Jefus Chrift, the true Solomorz 
“‘ and king of peace, and the faithful of his church, which 
** he hath fanétified, and appointed to be his fpoufe, holy, 
«« chafte, and without reprehenfion. So that here is declared 
«* the fingular love of the bridegroom toward the bride, and 
*« his great and excellent benefits wherewith he doth enrich her 
‘© of his pure bounty and grace, without any of her defervings. 
«‘ Alfo the earnelt affection of the church, which is inflamed 
** with the love of Chriit, defiring to be more and more joined 
** to him in love, and not to be forfaken for any {pot or blemith 
*¢ that is in her.” 

It is obfervable, that when Mr. Romaine is put to it for a 
confirmation of his doétrine, he always brings in by way of in- 
difputable authority, the Articles and the Homilies. 


‘ things 
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* things of it; draw me from the love of fin and felf. I feel 
«my bondage, I find that I am a flave, and am without 
« ftrength to deliver myfelf. Odraw me then by the {weet im- 
« pulfe of thy good fpirit from my bondage and flavery. And 
when thou art pleafed to fet my feet at liberty, then wwe will 
run after thee. 
‘ Can you think yourfelves fecure whilft there is only this 
little light vapour in your noftrils between you and hell? 
Lord Jefus forbid it. If any perfon hear me this day, who 
came hither without any intention to be made uneafy about 
the ftate of his foul, Oh let him now feel the mifery of being 
feparated from thee the fountain of good, and draw him to 
thyfelf, dear Lord, now draw his heart, from fin, and fatan, 
from the world, and the things of it, that he may follow me 
with profit, and be edified and comforted from what I have to 
apply.’ 
And fo forth, throughout the whole fermon. The next 
difcourfe has for its text thefe words, The upright love thee; which 
runs in the fame manner upon the word afright. The fourth 
fermon, on thefe words, Azvake, O north wind, and come thou 
fouth, blow upon my garden, that the Jpices thereof may flew out, be- 

ins in this curious manner : 

¢ In the foregoing chapter the faithful foul had been in a dull 
¢ heavy frame, but being concerned and uneafy about it, had 
¢ defired the quickening influences of Chrift’s grace. Chrift 
« here anfwers thefedefires. He calis for the wind to come and 
¢ blow upon his garden. The wind is the fcripture emblem and 
< reprefentative of the Holy Spirit. When he defcended upon 
‘ the difciples on the day of Pentecoft, he came in this his 
¢ known emblem, in a rufhing mighty wind, and it follows, 
« they were all filled with the Holy Ghoft,” filled with his gifts 
¢ and graces. For the fame good purpofe his influence is here 
‘ required. He is to blow upon the garden with his different 
‘ operations, to quicken thofe things, that were ready to die, 
« and to bring forth the fweet perfumes of the graces of his own 
‘ planting. ‘‘ Awake, O north wind, and come thou fouth— 
«‘ blow upon my garden, that the {pices thereof may flow out.” 

A little afterwards this great natural philofopher acquaints us 
with a fecret of avery extraordinary kind. ‘The grand agent 
‘ in mature ({ayshe) is the air, which is one in effence, whether 
‘ it be rarefied to its fmalleft parts in the action of fire at the 
‘ orb of the fun, or fet out in light, or returned in grofs air 
« to maintain and carry on this a¢tion of fire at the orb of the 
~ fun, in which foever of thefe three diitin& operations it be 
. employed it is ftill air; and accordingly this unity of its ef- 

fence, and diftinétion of its threefold agency, is declared in 
. ‘ {cripture 
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e {cripture to be the inftituted type, in which we are to read 
¢ the unity of the divine effence and the offices of the thre¢ 
« divine perfons. 

‘The very fame word that ftands for the breath we breathe, 
¢ both in the Hebrew and Greek, fignifies the Holy Spirit. Why 
« was this the ufage of fcripture ? Was it from the poverty of 
« thefe languages? No. It was to fhew us the perfect likenefs 
* and refemblance there is. between what air does to the body, 
* and what the Holy Spirit does to the foul.’ 

All this wild and unintelligible jargon is the doftrine of Mr. 
Romaine’s great matter and inftrué&tor Mr: Hutchinfon, founder of 
the moft abfurd and nonfenfical fe& of enthufiafts, that ever 
infefted this feét-creating and nonfenfe-loving kingdom. 

The principal bait which the preachers of this clafs generally 
throw out, is that perfonal application and canting addrefs to the 
audience, which feldom fails of its defired effet with weak 
minds. It is impoffible to conceive how much may be done in a 
pulpit, with the help of a little theatrical aétion, by the words 
Z and You. The fermons before us are full of thefe. In the 
ninth difcourfe our author cries out, § Has Chrift, my brethren, 
‘ ewrought in your hearts? How have you been affected with 
‘ thefe difcourfes upon the lovelinefs and perfeétions of Jefus 
‘ Chrift ? Have they made any good impreffion upon you ? 
‘ Have you had ftronger defires after Chrift, and have you feen 
‘ him more lovely, than you ever did before ? Thefe effeéts 
< ought to have followed: for his ‘name is as ointment poured 
‘<< forth,” the preaching of his name is like opening a box of 
« the richeft perfume. It diffufes its fragrancy all around, fo 
* that the houfe is filled with the grateful odor of the ointment. 
‘ Did you perceive none of it poured forth, none of this unc- 
* tion from the holy one defcending upon you this day ? Did 
* you find no fweet favour of grace working in your hearts, 
‘ while I was attempting to draw a fhort chara¢ter of the love- 
*« linefs of Jefus ? Did he appear to you altogether lovely, as 
« man, as God, as God-man united in one Saviour, and was it 
‘ the prayer of your foul, that you might find him your be- 
‘ loved and your friend? If the Holy Spirit accompanied the 
* word, thefe effeéts have followed; if they have, give the 
‘ glory to God, and be thankful ; and if they have not, Oh that 
‘ he may now enable me to fpeak a word to your confciences.’ 

When he comes to thofe words in the eighth chapter, /¥éo is 
this that cometh up from the wildernefs leaning uson her beloved ? he 
expatiates largely on the word /ean. ‘ Here (fays he) we fee the 
‘ work of faith painted before our eyes in the moft beautiful 
¢ colours. ‘There could not be a finer pi&ture of the believer’s 
* reliance upon Chriit for grace to fupport every ftep, and for 
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‘ ftrength to carry him on in the chriftian life, than to draw 
‘ the church leaning upon her beloved. To lean and reft the 
‘ body upon any thing is the perfeé& reprefentation of faith 
‘ leaning and refting itfelf upon Chrift. An able expofitor 
* upon the paflage has thefe words — “ She is leaning on her 
** beloved ; that is, as they, who are weak, make ufe of a ftaf¥ 
** in climbing of a ftrait and fteep ground, or eafe themfelves 
** by leaning upon one that is ftrong, and efpecially one whom 
** they love for helping ‘them in their way: fo the believer is 
** faid to come up from the wildernefs, /eaning on her beloved, be- 
“«-caufe fhe being weak in herfelf and unfit for fuch a difficult 
** journey, by faith refts on Chrift, for helping her in the way, 
«« whereby fhe is fuftained, and carried through ‘in the duties of 
** an holy walk, and the difficulties in her-way, till fhe come 
** through the wildernefs unto the land of reft.” 

‘ Every ftep the takes, fpiritually by faith and love, fhe cleaves 
* to and relies upon Chrift. ‘There is a fufficiency, and efficacy 
« in Chrift to fave to the uttermoft, to begin, and to carry on, 
« and to perfect the whole work of falvation: heis the wifdom, 
* righteoufnefs, fandtification, and redemption of believers ; 
* and therefore they would not only by faith be united to him, 
¢‘ and lean upon him for the pardon of their fins by his 
* righteoufnefs, but they would alfo by faith depend upon him 
‘ for their fan&ification, for their dying to fin, and being alive 
¢ unto God.’ 

A little further on we meet with this fagacious interpreter’s 
explanation of ‘ Set me as a feal upon thine heart,as a feal upon thine 
‘ arm. Chrift (fays he) redeemed both our real and perfonal 
‘ eftate, but we are not in poffeffion of either, until it be con- 
* veyed to us under the feal of the HolySpirit. Chrift’s redemp- 
* tion without the Holy Spirit’s application, is like a deed without 
« a feal, which you know can legally convey nothing. It is the 
‘ figning and fealing that makes it good in law. And when the 
* Holy Spirit feals the believer, then he receives the earneit of 
‘ his inheritance. And when you are /ea/ed for his, and find his 
* affections are placed upon you, then you will have the com- 
‘ fortable enjoyment of his prefent graces, and fure and certain 
* hope of your inheriting the promifes of eternal life: for then 
* he will alfo “fet you asa feal upon his arm.” His arm is 
‘ his power. ‘The handis the a€tive part of the body, by which 
* the ftrength of it is exerted. We labour and work with our 
hands; and.when the fcripture fpeaks of the arm of the Lord, 
it means his aétive power, which the faithful foul here defire? 
may be exercifed.continually for its falvation. To be as a feal 
upon his heart would be of no ufe, without the feal upon his 
arm. His love would not bea bleffing, unlefs it was an active 
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‘ operative love. But it is therefore defirable to partake of 
© Chrift’s love, becaufe it will awake the arm of the Lord, and 
‘ will bring falvation. His love and his power are never fepa- 
* rated ; his heart and his arm act together, and therefore the 
* faithful foul does not put them afunder, but prays in the text, 
* that the beloved Saviour would give her experience of both— 
** Oh fet me as a feal upon thy heart, that whatever thy love 
“* difpofes thee to do for finners, I may fhare and partake in 
«© it——Oh fet me alfo asa feal upon thine arm, let me alfo, 
‘* bleffed Jefus, be engraven upon the palms of thy hands, that 
‘* in all thy works thou mayeft remember me with mercy. Let 
** thy love engage thy power to make all thinks work together 
“* for my good.” 

By this fhort fpecimen of Mr. Romaine’s twelve fermons, our 
readers will perceive the ftile, manner, and fcope of them, of 
how flimfy a texture they are, and of how little fervice they 
can poflibly be toa rational audience. Nothing indeed can ac- 
count for the extraordinary degree of applaufe, which thefe 
quacks in divinity fo frequently meet with, but the ftrange pro- 
penfity in mankind to fuperftition and enthufiafm, together 
with that wonderful credulity which arifes from along habit of 
vice. When the mind is fick with folly, and begins to feel the 
checks of confcience, it will not depend on the ordinary reme- 
dies, but flies to fome grand fpecific for immediate relief. This 
is the only probable reafon that can be affigned, why fo many 
who have in other matters their fhare of fenfe and underitand- 
ing, leave thofe churches where the gofpel of Chrift is preached 
foberly and fenfibly, to run after a fet of frantic vifionaries, the 
Murden’s, Jones’s, Madan’s, and Romaine’s, of this fantaitic 
age. 





Art VI. Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Powell’s Sermon in Defence of 
Subfcriptions, preached before the univerfity of Cambridge on the 
Commencement Sunday, 1757. Wherein the latitude faid to be 
allowed to Jubfcribers to the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of 
England, is particularly confidered. With a dedication to the 
younger fiudents in both our univerfities, who are defigned for the 
minifiry of the church. 8wvo. Price 1s. 6d. Millar. 


T is now almoft a twelvemonth fince the fermon, which oc- 
cafioned thefe remarks, was publifhed, and amidft a multi- 
plicity of performances at that time efcaped our obfervation. 


. It hath of late, as we are informed, been the fubject of much 


converfation in the univerfity, and canvaffed with great warmth 
by the dotor’s friends and opponents, whe have applauded or 
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cenfured it according to their different opinions. The major 
part (if we may credit a * letter which we received from thence 
on this fubjeét) embrace the fentiments of the remarker, who 
as we fhall fee by his pamphlet is greatly alarmed at the ill con- 
fequences which may arife from an adoption of Dr. Powell’s 
Plan of Subfription. The reafon of his fears will beft appear 
from his own reprefentation of them, which, as the matter is 
of an interefting nature, (efpecially with regard to the clergy) 
we fhall give a fhort abftraét of, for the information of our 
readers, fubjoining as much of the doétor’s fermon as may be 
neceffary. 

The author of thefe Remarks, whom our readers will find to 
be a fhrewd and fenfible obferver, has dedicated his little per- 
formance with great propriety to the younger ftudents in both 
univerfities, who are educated with a view to their miniftring in 
the church of England: wherein he obferves, that the hardfhip 
of fubfcribing to human fyftems and articles of faith is already 
fo evident, as to make men wifh to be relieved from their 
anxieties about fuch tefts of that kind as the law had impofed 
upon them. Amongft which he begs leave to reckon Dr. P. 
himfelf; becaufe, if he and his fellows were not grievoufly 
galled with the yoke, what occafion to plead for a Jatitude which 
would defeat every rational purpofe for which fubfcriptions can 
be fuppofed to be required ? 

‘ Whether jome of the forms or ceremonies of religion are or 
are not ufeful, edifying, expedient, &c. may be queftions of 
fmall moment, in comparifon of the public repofe, which 
ought not therefore to be difturbed by any importunate alter- 
cations upon them. But whether a fet of men who are ap- 
pointed by public authority to be teachers of religion, may 
put their own different and inconfiftent fenfes on a precife 
form of words, prefcribed by the fame authority for a teft of 
their opinions ? or whether thefe men may difguife or conceal 
their real meaning, and give a folemn aflent by the fubfcrip- 
tion of their names, to what in reality they do not believe ? 
—are queftions which no found politician would determine in 
the affirmative. Becaufe whatever fuch teachers may advance 
afterwards, by way of inforcing the duties of fincerity and 
finglenefs of heart upon the people committed to their care, 
* will be of little confequence, when their own conduct comes 
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* We are obliged to our unknown Cambridge correfpondent 
T. B. for his letter, but cannot infert that as our own opinion 
which was written by another. If he thinks proper to publith his 
Remarks, they will not be negle¢ted by the authors of the Cri- 
gical Review. 
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«to be known. The people will certainly think themfelves 
« fufficiently juftified by this ading example, to take the fame 
‘ liberty both in their private and public covenants, as far as 
‘ they may with impunity. And then, farewel to that good 
‘ faith between man and man, fo neceflary for the peace and 
‘ welfare of every community, in ten thoufand inftances, which 
‘ the ftricteft execution of the beft human laws in the world 
‘ will never be able to reach.’ 

He feems to think, therefore, that fuch of thefe young men as 
have the beft capacities of underftanding, and the deepeft impref- 
fions of religion upon their minds, will upon a ferious and im- 


_ partial examination of this important cafe, find the greateft re- 


luétance in themfelves to comply with thefe terms of minifterial 
conformity. At the fame time, /uch of them are, of all others, 
the beft qualified to promote the true interefts of religion, or 
in other words, to do the moft fubftantial fervice to the commu- 
nity as teachers of religion. 

He obferves from the author of the E/ay on Spirit, that “* gen- 
“* tlemen are generally ordained priefts, when they are twenty- 
“* four or twenty-five years of age. And js thisan age for any 
“* perfon of a profeffion to have his mind made up, and never 
‘* to attempt the improvement of it afterwards ? Is theology a 
“© fcience of fo eafy acquifition, as to be thoroughly maftered 
‘* at that time of life ?” 

‘ Certainly zor. And therefore what wonder, if a man who 
‘ fubfcribes to the articles with the fulleft and firmeft affent 
‘ when he takes orders, fhould after ten or twenty years, abate 
‘ of his fajth, upon finding a more probable account of fome 
‘ points of doétrine eifewhere.’ 

‘Whatever conception fcrupulous clergymen may have of 
‘ their own fituation and circumitances, the cafe of many of 
‘ them is fufficiently hard to demand great allowances from the 
« candid and charitable hearts of other men. Many of them 
« difcover not the truth of the cafe, till it is too late to turn 
‘ themielves to other employments; and without /ome employ- 
‘ ment they muft want bread for themfelves, and perhaps a 
* jJarge family *. 

‘“Youare yet (fayshe) gentlemen, under none of thefe hard 
« neceflities. If‘upon examining into the nature of the cafe 


* See a pamphlet intitled, The Church of England tried by 
herfelf, printed for Noon, 1756. Wherein the fentiments, as 
well as the manner of conveying them, are fo fimilar to the 
remarks before us, that we could almoft venture to afcribe them 


both to the fame hand. 
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‘ here propofed to your confideration, you fhould find your. 
‘ felves excluded from the paradi/e of ecclefiaftical preferments, 
‘ The world is all before you, where to chufe 
© Your place of reft; and Providence your guide. 

‘ You are ow timely apprized of your fituation. You have 
* the opportunity of a free and convenient intercourfe with each 
* other. You may receive great light and afliftance, by fre- 
* quent and friendly debates and conferences upon this impor- 
* tant fubject, among yourfelves ; and the fenfible and confci- 
* entious part of you, great encouragement to hold faf your in- 
‘ tegrity: which, after all, is the perfonal concern of every one 
‘ of you, in view of the common obligation you have to the 
© Lord of the vineyard into which you are called, whatever ftation 
« may be affigned you in it.’ 

Having thus ferioufly addreffed himfelf to the young ftudents 
in divinity, our remarker proceeds to his examination of the 
fermon, and the doétrines contained in it, which he calls a re- 
markable Defence of Subfcriptions, conduéted on fuch principles 
as manifeftiy tend to confound the common ufe of language, 
fubvert the foundations of good faith in civil commerce, and 
to reduce the word of God to an ignominious level with the 
futile and unftable fyftems of weak and prefumptuous men. 

The remarker previoufly obferves, that the title of the doc- 
tor’s fermon breathes nothing but defiance ; but upon a nearer 
view of the champion and his weapons, you find him all lenity 
and indulgence, and difpofed to compromife matters by fuch 
extraordinary conceffions on the part of the church, that one 
cannot help fufpeéting he muft have exceeded the bounds of his 
commiffion, fuppofing him to have had any. 

He then comes to a particular view of the performance. 
That our readers may fee in the beft manner how the argument 
ftands between the combatants, as a fpecimen we fhall place a 
few of the afertions of the fermon, and the remarks upon them, 
in oppofite pages. 

The doctor’s text is, 

Now I befeech you, brethren, by the name of the Lord Fefus, that 

ye all /peak the fame thing, and that there be no divifions among you, 


Sermon. Remark. 
“It is of more importance ‘Perhaps it may, to the 
‘* to the peace and happinefsof ‘ peace and happinefs of a com- 
‘*a community that its mem- ‘ munity of hungry expetants 


“« bers fhould fpeak than think ‘ at court: but would any one 
** alike.” believe that the doctor is here 


‘fpeaking of a religious, and 
‘ what is more, of a chriftian 
* community ? 


Sermon. 














Sermon. 

«¢ They who have learned to 
«* confefs their faith in the fame 
“© form, wiLt confider each 
«« other as friends, even though 
“‘they fhould difagree not a 
«¢ little in their explanations of 
*‘ it : while fuch as have been 
«‘ accuftomed to different ex- 
*¢ preflions, can feldom be con- 
*¢ vinced that their opinions 
«¢ are the fame.” 

Sermon. 

‘¢ Great liberty is left for a 
«« difference of judgments in 
“matters either not plain 
*‘ (points of fpeculation) or 
“‘not important; (ceremo- 
“nies ;) So great indeed, that 
«*one might reafonably hope 
**it would extend to every 
** man, whofe principles are 
‘* not deftrudtive of our church 
«* and nation.” 


Sermon. 
«The Diffenters have been 
*¢ rendered obftinate in mat- 


“« ters perfectly infignificant.” 
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Remark. 

‘This is falfe. For multi- 
‘ tudes of them not only confider 
‘ but actually treat each other 
‘ as the bittereft enemies : and 
‘what is extremely unlucky 
‘ for the doétor’s hypothefis, no 
‘community upon earth in 
‘ proportion to its extent, hath 
‘ furnifhed more examples of 
‘this, than the very church he 
‘is defending.’ 

Remark. 

‘It would be very hard to 
‘fay what particulars in our 
‘ liturgy and articles might not 
‘be reduced to one of thefe 
“ two heads, viz. points of {fpe- 
‘ culation, or ceremonies ; and 
‘harder ftill to fay, how far 
‘men might zor differ about 
‘ thefe, without efpoufing prin- 
‘ ciples deftructive ofour church 
‘and nation. And if this in- 
* definite liberty in differing 
‘ may be taken, and is ftill con~ 
‘ fiftent with a free and fincere 
‘confent to the fame litur 
‘ and the fame articles of faith, 
‘ it is amazing to me that there 
fhould be one diffenter in the 
whole kingdom.’ 

Remark. 

‘Where does the obftinacy 
‘and perverfenefs begin? At 
‘ thofe who treat thefe obfcure, 
unimportant, perfectly infig- 
‘nificant matters, as if they 
were plain, and clear, and of 
the utmoft importance; or at 
thofe,who,in reverence towhat 
they really think an higher 
‘ authority, cannot be perfua- 
ded to have them fo treated ?” 
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56 
Sermon. 

*¢ Should a man adhere to 
“this principle [his freedom 
‘«¢ from human impofitions] he 
«¢ could never join in any pub- 
“‘ lic worfhip.” How fo? why, 
«¢ not only the times and places 
«¢ and ceremonies of it, but the 
«‘ words alfo, muft either be 
‘* appointed by common con- 
“¢ fent, or chofen by him who 
‘* prefides in each congrega- 
*‘tion. And that confcience 
“‘ muft be ftrangely perverfe 
** which can fubmit to the di- 
*« rections of a fingle perfon, 
‘*and not to the authority of 
‘* the public.” 


Sermon. 
*¢ The declarer’s affent is to 
** be given to the z/, not the 
** truth of the liturgy.” 
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Remark. 
‘ Very true, fuppofing thefe 
‘ direGtions and this authority to 
‘ have refpect to the /ame hu- 
‘ man impofitions. But fhould 
‘ that con{cience, after the moft 
‘ deliberate inquiry, be con- 
‘ vinced that what is appointed 
‘by common confent, or di- 
‘ rected by a fingle perfon, is in 
‘perfect agreement with the 
‘word of God; and that what 
‘ is prefcribed by public autho- 
‘ rity is contrary to it; or if in 
‘the ome cafe, nothing is im- 
‘ pofed on that confcience with- 
‘ out its confent, while in the 
‘ other, its confent is neither 
‘ afked nor regarded ; the doc- 
‘tor, I’m afraid, muft acquit 
‘ that confcience of all ftrange 
‘ perverfenefs, or deprive the 
‘church of England of one of 
‘her faireft apologies for fe- 
‘ parating from the church of 
‘Rome.’ 
Remark. 
‘ The affent under confidera- 
‘ tion is thus exprefied. ** J N. 
‘© N. do willingly and ex animo 
‘* affent that the book of Common- 
“* prayer, and ordering of bifbops, 
“* priefis and deacons, containeth 
‘© in it nothing contrary to the 
‘* euord of God; and that it may 
** lawfully fo be ufed.” 1.e, As 
‘ containing nothing contrary 
“ to the word of God. Does not 
‘ every one fee, that the affent 
‘ thus required to the ~/ of the 
‘ liturgy, plainly implies an af- 
‘ fent likewife to the truth of it? 
‘ or, what is the fame thing in 
‘ the language of Proteitants, 
‘an aflent to its agreement 
‘with the word of God?” 
Sermon, 
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Sermon. 
«“« No body ever afks con- 
“« cerning a petition or a rule, 
«< whether it be true; but whe- 
‘‘ther it be decent, proper, 
** reafonable, ufeful.” 


Sermon. 

“With regard to the cha. 
«< racter of the liturgy [its de- 
“‘cency, propriety, &c.] we 
<‘meet with demands on one 
«< fide, favs he, and boafts on the 
“other, of fuch perfeftion, as 
“* never was found, nor proba- 
“bly ever will be, in any hu- 
«* man compofition.” 


Remark. 
« All that can be meant by 
‘ this is, that he who fhould 
« fay, **a petition or a rule, is or 
«is not srue,” would not fpeak 
<« with critical exattnefs. But 
‘ in every petition there is fome 
« allegation, concerning the sruath 
‘ of which, every one, I fup- 
¢ pofe, to whom the petition is 
« addreffed, takes fome care to 
‘ be informed. And he who 
« prefers a petition ought to be 
* fatisfied that the matters of 
« fa&t, or the reafons fuggefted 
“why his petition fhould be 
‘ granted, are true; becaufe on 
‘ this circumftance the decency 
‘ and propriety of his petition 
« will chiefly depend. And fo 
‘ likewife, concerning a rule, a 
‘rule of religion at leaft, in- 
‘ tended to direct me to a rea- 
‘ fonable and ufeful manner of 
‘ divine worfhip. And indeed 
‘ of fuch a rule, I fee not why 
‘truth or falfehood may not 
‘ be predicated with the utmoft 
‘ propriety of language.’ 
Remark. 
‘ A diftiné&tion fhould be 
‘ made between the perfection 
‘ demanded, and the perfe@tion 
‘ boafted of. The Diffenters and - 
‘ others who require perfection 
‘in the liturgy, require only 
‘that it fhould be modelled as 
‘ near as may be to the plan of 
‘ public worfhip laid down in 
‘the word of God. They in- 
‘ fift, that the fcriptures of the 
‘New Teftament contain a 
‘plan fufficiently perfe& for 
‘the ends of fuch worfhip, 
‘without the addition of any 
in- 








Sermon. 

«¢ The greateft part of man- 
«‘ kind always think that cere- 
“mony right, to which they 
“«* have been accuftomed. Nor 
“are they much miftaken. 
«‘ For in matters of this fort 
“¢ nothing is plainly wrong but 
“‘ change.” 


Sermon. 
« Our articles of religion are 


«« not merely articles of peace. 
They 
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‘inventions or impofitions of 
«men. They think that fuch 
‘inventions and impofitions 
‘difparage and corrupt the 
‘ worfhip of God. Andwhen- 
‘ ever the liturgy fhall be fo re- 
‘formed as to have no doc- 
‘ trines, injunctions, forms or 
¢ rites, but fuch as are contain- 
‘ed in the faid fcriptures, or 
‘ may be proved thereby, they 
‘ will be fatisfied.’ 
Remark. 

‘ That is to fay, in plain Eng- 
‘lifh, ‘* all ceremonies, reli- 
** gious as well as others, which 
‘“‘have prefcription on their 
‘¢ fide, are right; and they only 
‘¢ in the wrong who attempt to 
“‘change or abolifh them.” 
‘ The ancient pagan ceremo- 
‘nies were right, fo are the 
‘ mahometan; fo were the 
« jewifh ceremonies ; and tho’ 
‘the ceremonies which have 
« fucceeded them have gained 
‘ an indifputable title by long and 
“ quiet poffeffion, yet the attempt 
‘to change them at firft wag 
‘certainly wrong. In purfu- 
“ance of this doétrine, the Pa- 
‘ pifts were right in their cere- 
‘monies before the the refor- 
*‘ mation ; and the Proteftants 
‘a fet * of honeft perhaps, but 
‘¢ miftaken men, who fent fo 
«‘ many of them a packing.” 
‘ Thisis done like a workman, 
‘and may with a good grace 
‘ pretend to the folemn thanks 
‘ of the next feffion of the con- 
* gregation de propaganda fide.” 

Remark. 

‘ They are then both articles 

‘of peace, and a teft of our 
‘ opi- 
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“« They are defigned alfo as a 
“¢ teft of our opinions.” 


‘opinions. Peace when fpoken 
‘ of in reference to opinions, im- 
‘plies agreement and confent in 
‘ the fame opinions. And then 
‘ the definition of our articles 
‘ will ftandthus. ‘* The thir. 
‘* ty-nine articles are a teft by 
‘«‘ which it is proved, that all 
«‘ the fubfcribers to them are 
«‘ of the fame opinions with 
«‘ refpe& to the feveral doc- 
<* trines contained in the faid 
«‘ articles.” ‘ This likewife is 
‘ perfectly agreeable to the ac- 
« count which the articles give 
‘of themfelves, viz. Articles 
‘ agreed upon by the archbifbops, 
‘ and bifbops of both provinces, 
‘Sc. for the avoiding ef diver- 
‘ fities of opinion, and eftablifbing 
‘ confent touching true religion. 
‘ Whence it appears that the 
‘ fubfcribers to thefe articles 
‘are underftood by the church, 
‘ not only to deleve them, every 
* one for himfelf; but a// to be- 
‘ lieve them in one uniform fenfe. 
‘The fame is likewife im- 

« plied in Dr. Powell’s defcrip- 
‘tion of them. If two or 
‘more men fubfcribe an arti- 
‘cle each in a different fenfe, 
‘ that article immediately ceafes 
‘ to be an article of peace ; and 
‘ diverfities of opinion are not 
‘ thus avoided, but rather pro- 
* moted; or at leaft made more 
‘ public than they would other- 
‘wife have been. For it is 
‘very poffible that many of 
‘thefe fubfcribers would have 
‘had no other opportunity or 
‘temptation to have fignified 
‘ fome of their opinions, but 
‘this of fubfcribing. On the 
‘other hand, if one or more 
‘men fubfcribe thefe articles, 
‘és 
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Sermon. 
‘«* He who affents to our ar- 
*¢ ticles, muft have examined 
“¢ them, and be convinced of 


*¢ their truth.” 


Sermon. 

‘¢ Every fincere man, when 
** he makes a public and folemn 
«< declaration of Azs own faith, 
*¢ will confider thar declaration 
<< asmeaning, not what it really 
‘¢ does mean, not what he him- 
“* felf may apprehend it to mean, 
£¢ not what they who reguire 
“‘ fuch declaration save deter- 
‘< mined it to mean; but what 
“< it is ufually conceived to mean 
“« by others, who do not think 
‘«¢ themfelves concerned to dif- 
“* cover what the ¢rue meaning 
“ of it may be.” 

Sermon. 

«< Wherever an article is ex- 
*< preffed in fuch general terms 
“< as will fairly contain feveral 
* opinions; there certainly it 
‘¢ is fufficient for him who fub- 
“ {cribes, to be convinced that 
** fome one of thofe opinions 
“is true.” 
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‘ as articles of peace, without 
‘ any refpect to their opinions, 
‘or as fome have explained 
‘ this, as engaging not to con- 
tradict them, they ceafe to be 
‘a teft of opinions. Confent 
‘ touching true religion, is not 
‘ eftablifhed by fuch fubfcrip- 


‘ tion.’ 


Remark. 

“ If examination and conviGion 
‘be neceflary to that affent 
‘ which is given to the articles, 
‘ how can they be faid to affent 
‘to them, or to be convinced 
‘ of their truth, who have had 
‘no opportunity or no capa- 
‘ city to examine into it ?” 

Remark. 

‘What company does the 
defender keep ? His thinking 
‘men are guided by fahren; 
“his fmcere men make public 
‘and folemn declarations of 
‘ their own faith in other men’s 
‘meanings; and, as we fhall 
‘ fee prefently, his bone men 
‘may agree without fcruple, 
‘ in the fame confeflion of their 
‘faith, although they make 
‘ this confeflion, in inconfiftent 
‘ fenfes.’ 


Remark. 

© A fubfcriber may put a par- 
‘ ticular fenfe of Ais own upon 
‘ fome general words of an ar- 
‘ticle, and this may be fuffi- 
* cient for the prefent ea/e of the 
‘fubfcriber himfelf. But this, 
‘not being the real meaning 
‘ of the article, is not fufficient 
‘ for the church, which has no 
‘where declared, that this fub- 
‘fcription is required barely 
‘ for the fatisfaction of the fub- 
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The remarker concludes his pamphlet with obferving, that it 
plainly appears to him, the intended latitude of expreffion in 
our articles, which is here talked of, is nothing more than the 
pleafing dream of an honeft man, and perhaps a fcrupulous 
fubfcriber, bred out of his earneft defire to have it fo ; but now 
fhewn from the very circumftances of the cafe and the contents 
of the articles themfelves, impoffible to be true; or even if 
true, impoffible to be applied to the fort of fcruples which oc- 
cafion the perplexity of confcientious fiibfcribers in thefe days. 

‘Young people (fays our author) are apt to do /ome rafh and 
‘ foolifh things of their own motion, and to be led into others, 
by the wicked artifices of knaves and feducers. The wifdom 
of public authority has shought it necefary, in many of thefe 
cafes, to preferve inadvertent youth from the fatal effects of 
its own folly and indifcretion, by making a gal diftinction 
between the aéts of a boy of fixteen, and thofe of a man of 
fixty, even where the aéts are the very fame. This diftinétion 
is made by voiding the a&t of the young man, and leaving 
that of the old one in its full obligation. 

* Common fenfe fees the reafon of this, and approves it. But 
had not the diftin@tion been actually made by public authority, 
all the common fenfe of all mankind could not have made 
it appear, that what was only f¢ and reafonable to be done, 
was afually done. 

‘ Thus, in the cafe of fubfcriptions; men of fenfe, confider- 
€ ing the doétrines to be fubfcribed as confifting of many various 
« and intricate points of theology, may perhaps think it equally 
* ft and reafonable, that no greater obligation fhould be laid upon 
* minors in the one cafe, than in the other. But here public 
authority aéts a different part. It is not barely filent and per- 
miffive, but exprefsly prefcribes the act of fubfcribing to young 
and old, novices and adepts, in the fame terms; and confiders 
and requires it as a fecurity fora particular purpofe, of equal 
obligation upon all alike who give it. 

‘ The common fenfe of mankind indeed, may poffibly intro- 
duce one diftin€tion between the obligation in queftion, and 
that is a diftinétion made by that authority which is /uperior to 
the higheft upon earth. Téar authority will doubtlefs diftin- 
guifh properly, between the fubfcription of a child, who is in- 
capable of acting otherwife in fuch a cafe, than by diredion or 
compulfion, and the fubfcription of a man, who is capable of 
making an accurate judgment upon the nature, conditions and 
force of his own deliberate at. Whether fuch diftinétions, fo 
introduced, will, in the end, be very honourable to the caufe 
he is confidering, is humbly recommended to the ferious con- 
fideration of the defender himéeif.’ We 
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We have here extracted a few of the moft material arguments 
~ andconclufions on each fide, and fhall leave our readers to their 
own determination concerning the merits of the queftion. The 
doctor may probably, when at leifure, give us his reply, as the 
attack on his charatter is {trong and fevere; and as he has en- 
tered the lifts, it may be termed cowardice to turn his back 
upon his enemy, and decline the conteft. 





Art. VII. The Nature and Qualities of Briftol Water : tlluftrated 
by experiments and obfervations, with practical reflections on 
Bath-Waters, occafionally seeerper fd. By A. Sutherland, M. D. 
of Bath. Owen. 


F this practice of writing upon Aydrochemia increafes, we, the 

Reviewers, will certainly be feized with the Aydrophobia ; from 
which good Lord deliver us. We have, of late, been bewil- 
dered in fuch a maze of experiments and contradiétory opi- 
nions upon mineral waters, in the works of modern chymifts 
and practitioners, that, in all probability, we fhall be obliged 
to undergo a courfe at fome medicinal well, the fteams of which 
may purge our underftanding of thofe doubts and films which 
tt.» have generated. 

We have read this treatife of Dr. Alexander Sutherland, 
who profefies himfelf a Lucafinian, or difciple of Lucas, the great 
Hydra or water-dragon of the times; and find it orthodox 
enough with refpect to the theory it adopts, and the practice it 
enforces: but, after all, we find nothing in it that fhould 
have induced him to take the trouble of fending it into the 
world ; for there is not any thing new either in his method of ana- 
lyfing the water, or in his obfervations on its effects. 

After a fhort introduction, he begins with the hiftory of 
Briftol water, in which he takes occafion to tell us, that the 
Downes near the well afford pafture (he might have added) and 
paftime for cows, horfes, fheep, and affes; that there are balls 
twice a week, and card-playing every night. Then he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the writers on Briftol waters; but omits 
mentioning two of the principal, namely, Owen and Rutty. 
All the others, except Dr. Lucas, he treats as men who mif- 
took the fubject; and is particularly fevere on Dr. Randolph, 
whofe performance, he fays, is full of errors and abfurdities. 
The third chapter contains his analyfis of the Briftol water, 
from which he concludes, that it is compofed of a /pirit, the 
pure element, a vitriolic acid, a marine acid, a neutral falt, an ab- 
forbent earth: but, in what proportions thefe ingredients are 
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mixed he leaves us to guefs. In this chapter alfo, we find fome 
objections to the real exiftence of fulphur in the Bath waters,’ 
which we do not rightly comprehend. Speaking of thofe who 
contend for the exiftence of this mineral, * Suppofing (fays he) 
‘ they were actually affured that the pyrite or bed of marcafite 
which heats the Bath waters was really compofed of iron and 
fulphur, are they hence to infer that the Bath waters contain 
real native fulphur. The fuppofition is abfurd; for to heat 
and impregnate any water, we muft fuppofe that the bed of 
pyrite is actually fet on fire by the admiffion of external air. 
This mixture then of iron and ful/phur, being once fet on fire, 
is not eafily extinguifhed, till the fulphur is decompofed, till 
its phlogiffon is confumed by fire, and its acid united to the iron. 
With what then will this mafs be able to impregnate water ? 
With a folution of iron, martial vitriol, and with nothing elfe. 
For once, to indulge thofe who are fo fond of fulphur, we 
allow them, that the Bath waters may be heated, as well as 
impregnated from a neighbouring bed of pyrite, whofe com- 
pofition may be iron and /u/phur; fo far, they are fulphureous ; 
but that fulphureous waters fhould exift without that phlogi/fon, 
which is infeparable from fulphur, is abfurd. Nor is there 
one grain of /u/phur native or faétitious in all the Bath waters. 
Experiments, eafy and obvious, a very little reading and at- 
tention, might remove their prejudice, but opinions when 
they are fanctified by time (as Mr, Locke well obferves) be- 
come obftinate.’ 

The doétor is here furely miftaken in faying the pyrite is fet ox 
fire by the admiffion of external air. We will venture to fay, that 
he may blow at a pyrite a thoufand years, through a pair of 
fmith’s bellows, without ever fetting it on fire ; and that with- 
out moifture, it will never heat, far lefs burn. We mutt fup- 
pofe then, that the water to be impregnated runs over a bed of 
pytites already heated by the fame ftream; and furely, in this 
cafe, there is no abfurdity in believing that the water will be 
fulphureous. Or fuppofing the ftream does not touch the py- 
rites, but runs within a fmall diftance of the place where the 
faid pyrites burns, will not the fulphureous fumes impregnate 
the water? will it not become a real agua /ulphurata, according 
to the following prefcription of the college ? 

Sulphuris portio aliqua in cochleari ferreo fulpendatur fuper aquam in 
waft claufo; et fumo refidente, idem toties repetatur, donec totum 
Sulphur fit confumpium. 

To what purpofe therefore talk of the phlogiffon’s being con- 
fumed? It cannot be confumed while the pyrites is burning. 
But, exclufive of this method of impregnating water with ful- 

phur, 
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phur, there are a dozen different ways of diffolving that mine- 
ral fo as that it fhall incorporate with water. Nay, every good 
gentlewoman that keeps a favourite lap-dog will tell you, that 
a lump of common brimftone thrown carelefsly into a bafon of 
water, will communicate its flavour and its virtues to that wa- 
ter, which water will actually cure Pompey of the mange. Surely 
Dr. Sutherland cannot be a ftranger to the efficacy of this me- 
dicine. 

In chap. iv. he treats of the caufe of heat in mineral waters, 
and aflerts, that it is owing to pyrites alone. He rejects the 
notion of its being produced from a mixture of acids and alkalies. 
Neverthelefs, Dr. Keir made an artificial Briftol water by pour- 
ing {pirit of vitriol, or any other acid en powdered limeftone. 
This produced a fermentation, a little heat, and a diffolution of 
part of the limeftone: thence he concluded, that the native - 
limeftone only, void of the heat and acrimony of the artificial, 
enters into the Briftol water; and that thofe are miftaken who 
fuppofe the water is the product of a calcination by fubterra- 
neous fire. . 

The doétor afterwards examines the contents of the Briftol 
water, with their virtues, in the different articles of the /pir:t, 
the pure element, the vitriolic acid, the marine acid, and the abjor- 
Lent earth; and this chapter is interfperfed with obfervations 
phyfiological and prattical. He then proceeds to difcufs the 
virtues of Briftol water, in the cure of difeafes in general. 
« Thefe waters (fays he) feldom fail of fuccefs where the difeafe 
« is curable, where the phyfician knows to apply them pro- 
perly, and where the patient does juftice to himfelf. What 
medicine does the materia medica afford, more fafe than falts ? 
What fo mild, as a fubtile, pleafant, fpirituous fluid? When 
they purge, they occafion no lofs of ftrength, no ficknefs., 
When they pafs by wrine, they bring on no ftrangury or 
fharpnefs, but pafs off with a degree of pleafure. When 
they promote /weating, they occafion no faintnefs. Perfons 
of allages, as well as fexes, have fafely and fuccefsfully drank 
thefe waters. From this general idea it cannot be hard to 
conceive after what manner Briftol water acts in the cure of 
diftempers. 

‘« By its tepid fubtile fuéd it refolves, rarefies, quickens, and 
enlivens the drooping circulation, it removes all crifpations 
of the folids, and reftrains the rapidity of the blood, corrects 
acrimony, cleanfes the ftomach and inteftines, and correéts 
foul and vifcid juices ; thus it reftores appetite and digeftion. 
And, when it gets into the circulation, it diffufes itfelf thro’ the 
whole habit, and reaches to the moit minute capillary veffels.’ 
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In the laft chapter, he explains the virtues of the Briftol 
water inparticular difeafes. After having laid down proper pre- 
cautions, he recommends them in diforders of the lungs, 4emor- 
rhages, the diabetes, ftone and gravel, gleets, fluor albus, fcurvy, 
rheumatifm and gout, colics, and fluxes. 





Arr. VIIL. The Art of Land meafuring explained. In Five Parts. 
Viz. I. Taking dimenfions. Ul. Finding contents. ILM. Laying 
out ground. 1V. Dividing. And V. Planning. With an Ap- 
pendix concerning infiruments. By John Gray, teacher of ma- 
thematics in Greenock, and land-meafurer. 8v0. Pr.5s. Wilfon 


end Durham. 


URVEYING, like the reft of the mathematical arts, has 

been treated of by a great variety of authors; though 
a complete treatife, or one containing all the rules neceflary in 
the practice, feems ftill to be wanting. Mr. Gray has indeed, 
in the work before us, colleéted many, and added feveral, not 
mentioned by former writers ; but omitted others of equal im- 
portance, which a careful perufal of the treatifes on furveying 
already publifhed, would have furnifhed him with. 

In the introdudtion to this treatife, Mr. Gray has made the 
following general obfervations on the five heads into which his 
wos is divided, ‘ all drawn (as our author tells us) from ex- 

* perience, and confirmed by a great variety of practice for 
‘ the {pace of many years. 

‘ I. Taking dimenfions, &c. Here it will not be improper 
* to confider a little the inftruments ufed for this purpofe. They 
* are the chain, rod, wheel, &c. for lines: the quadrant, femi- 
‘ circle, theodolite, circumferentor, crofs-ftaf, peraétor, impe- 
* rial table, &c. &c. &c. for angles: all of them, except the 
‘ crofs-fiaff, with a radius under 6 inches: nay fome of them, 
‘ by way of improvement, under 3 inches. The chain is, I 
‘« believe, univerfally allowed to be the beft for meafuring lines ; 
¢ but what if it fhould be found the beft too, of all the. above- 
‘ named, for meafuring angles, when it can be ufed for that 
‘ purpole, and that is, where-ever the ground is open and nearly 
* level? This is what none of our authors have explained with 
* refpec& to all kinds of angles; they have only fhewn how to 
‘ meafure an angle upon the furface of the ground by it, and 
* that too imperfectly: but how to take an angle of elevation 
‘ by it, they have not fo much as hinted, as far as I have feen 
‘ or heard: yet this is often neceflary, when quadrants, Xc. are 
* not at hand, and can be done more exactly by it, than by any 
« one of all the above inftruments, and the reft of the fame or 
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« a lefs radius, that are not mentioned. Let this affertion be 
* put to thetrial. See Prob. X.* of the firft part following. 

‘ Suppofe the diftance from pin to pole equal to the differ- 
‘ ence of their heights, and confequently the angle of eleva- 
‘ tion 452003 which fuppofition bears hardeft, upon this 
« rule, of any that can be made; for the more the angle is in- 
‘ creafed above, or diminifhed below 45° 00’, the lefs is the 
* effect of an etror in that diftance or difference of the heights. 
‘ If, inftead of 10 links (for example) the diftance is 9,98, 
‘ which is an error of =; of a link, this will make the angle 
« 45° 03 ; and J can fee nothing to hinder the meafuring of.10 
‘ links to 1, of a link of the truth, or to 4 of an inch. Now 
‘ how exactly can the common quadrant, theodolite, &c. with 
‘ a radius of 6 inches, take any angle? Let us fee. The arch 
‘ of the quadrant is 9,4 inches, a degree about ;’¢ of an inch 
*‘ and 6 minutes 34>. This ;4¢ of an inch is to be cut off by 
‘ the exaét half of athread, hung from a centre, perhaps not 
‘ that of the quadrant; for it is very poflible to miftake there, 
‘ with a plumet, and hand fhaking a little I only afk, 
« whether 6 minutes can be as furely taken this way, as 3 mi- 
* nutes may be the other way? and if this is the moft favour- 
‘ able fuppofition for the quadrant As the diftance of 
‘ the pin from the pole increafes, the angle of clevation de- 
‘ creafes, and anerror in the diftance may more eafily efcape. 
‘ Let us then make another fuppofition, of a diftance of 25 








* The prob. referred to is this, ‘ To find an elevation by the 

* chain. 
‘Rute. 

« At the foot of the height fet a pole truly perpendicular ; go 
back from it in an horizontal line, til! you juft fee the top of 
a pin fticking in the ground, the top of the pole, and the 
top of the height all three inone line: meafure the height of 
the pole and pin above the ground, and diitance, moft exac- 
ly: then, as the exact diftance of the pole and pin, to the 
difference of their heights, fo is the radius, to the tangent of 
elevation.’ Our author fhould here have added a figure to 
explain his meaning; for it is not very eafy to underftand 
how the obfervation is to be made by the help of this pin ftick- 
ing in the ground. The truth is, no pin at all is neceflary ; for 
when the obferver fees the top of the pole, and the top of the 
height in the fame line, he has nothing to do but meafure the 
height of his eye above the bottom of the pole, and the ho- 
rizontal diftance between them ; the former of which may be 
eafily done by a ftaff of a proper height, and the latter by the 
chai, as before directed. | 
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, links, and difference as before 10 links; the angle will be 
. found now 21° 48’; and fuppofing the true diftance 24,9, or 
an error of ,*, of a link, about .*, of an inch in a length of 
164 feet; the true angle will be 21° 53’, ftill more exa& than 
the quadrant, which can hardly be depended on within 10 
minutes, as may be concluded from what has been juft now 
obferved, and is really confirmed by experience. 

‘ As for tke theodolite, and the other inftruments above- 
mentioned, whofe principal ufe is to meafure an angle vpon 
the ground, and which, particularly the theodolite, are fo 
highly. extolled ; if the chain, with its neceflary attendants, 
polls and pins, can take any angle upon the ground, where 
it can be applied as exaétly as an angle of elevation, it muft 
certainly be preferred to them alfo: let us fee then if it can. 
See Prob. XVII. of Part I. * 

‘ The chord may be meafured exaétly, at leaft to 4, of a 
link: the greateft error that can happen is when the chord 
is near 100 links, for the fhorter it is the lefs is the effe&t of 
an efror upon the angle: in this cafe it comes within 4 mi- 
nutes of the truth, and in every other cafe nearer ; whereas by 
the theodolite, &c. as appears above, the neareft you can 
come is to 10 minutes f. 
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* The rule given by Mr. Gray for meafuring an angle upon — 
the ground is as follows: ‘ Meafure from the angular point 
one chain upon each of the fides, fetting poles or pins at the 
end of thefe meafures: if thefe poles or pins are above a 
chain diftant, fet one or two more as far from the angular 
point as the two firft, and fo as none of them all may be more 
diftant than one chain: one fet between the two firft makes 
two angles, and two of them make three; find thefe ancles 
by the following proportion, and add them together, their 
fum is the angle required. The proportion is, as 100 to ra- 
dius, fo is half the diftance of the pins to the fine of half the 
angle.’ 

+ This conclufion of our author is very unjuft: for he fup- 
pofes that the theodolite has only primary divifions, whereas 
few are made in that manner at prefent, moft having fecondary 
divifions either by diagonal lines, or a nonius; by either of 
which an angle may be taken to within three minutes of the 
truth, and by the latter to a fingle minute; efpecially if the 
radius be nine inches; and few perfons who are curious have 
their inftruments of a lefs fize. All therefore that our author 
has added, with regard to the errors refulting from meafuring 
land with this inftrument, when properly made, is deftitute of 
foundation. ) 
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‘ If a chain then, which muft be had at any rate, can do the 
bufinefs of all thefe inftruments, on open level ground, tho” 
not fo quickly, with far greater exactnefs, I would fain know 
what is the ufe of them there? and if fuch an inftrument, ag 
the graphometer, as quick as any of thefe, that can be ufed 
on every ground, more convenient and more exact than the 
chain, can be eafily got, may it not be preferred to any pretty 
gewgaw of no real ufe at all? | 

‘ But as it is the opinion of feveral authors and praétitioners, 
that an angle taken within 10 minutes of the truth is exa& 
enough, and accordingly you will find tables of logarithms 
calculated to every 5th minute only, publifhed along with 
books of furveying; let us try what grounds there are for 
that opinion, and what the followers of it mean by exact 
enough. 

‘ Suppofe then an inclofure of the figure of a rhomboides,. 
its bafe is 1000 links, its angle 16°20, and fide 1042, the 
area will be found 293050; but if the angle fhould be 16° 10, 
that would make the area 28ggoo. Here the difference is 
5 poles, in a content lefs than 3 acres, equal nearly to 1 rood 10 
poles in about 29 acres: and this error affeéts the area with- 
out altering the fide one link. 

‘ Suppofe again, a triangle whofe bafe is 1000 links, and an- 
gle oppofite to the altitude 74° 15’, the area will be found 
17 acres, 2 roods, 36,6 poles: but fhould the angle be 74% 
25’, then the area would be 17 acres, 3 roods, 28,48 poles, 
the difference near 32 poles in lefs than 18 acres. 

‘ In both thefe examples, the error may be 1 acre in 88 or 
go; the very leaft error in any cafe will be found 1 in 173. 
Is this exa&t enough?——I don’t fay that any graduated in- 
ftrument can be fo very exact in every angle, as to ;u45 of 
any altitude, fuppofing the angle taken within 1 minute of 
the truth; but furely, within 1 minute is better than only 
within 10; and an error of 1 in goe is more excufable than 1 
in go: orupon the moft favourable fuppofition, within 1 of 
1720, is more exact than within 1 of 172. 

‘ But to fhow that no advantage is taken by chufing angles, 
let us make one fuppofition more; of an angle oppofite to 
the altitude of a rhomboides, taken for 87° 50’, inftead of 
88° oo ; let the fegment of the bafe next the angle be zo 
links, and the whole bafe 1000, the altitude will now be found 
528,625, inftead of 572,725, and the difference of the areas 
above 1 rood and 30 poles in lefs than*6 acres. 

‘ In this cafe of finding the altitude by the angle and feg- 
ment of the bafe, or whole bafe, by which thefe three ex- 
amples are wrought, you may obferve, that the nearer the 
* angle 
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angle approaches to 90°, or the fmaller it is, the greater is 
the effeét of an error: in the laft example, the difference of 1 
minute would make 4} in the altitude, and 74 poles in the 
area. There is only one other poffible cafe, by which the 
altitude can be found, viz. by the angle and two including 
fides, or hypothenufe and bafe; and here an error of 1 mi- 
nute under 15° has the fame effect as in the other cafe; and 
it is the fame thing above 165° ; fo that here are 30 degrees, 
or one fixth part of the number of all poffible angles, which, 
if you pleafe, you may call forbidden angles in both poflible 
cafes; and as many more, viz. within 15° of g0°, forbidden 
in one of the two cafes by which the altitude, and confequently 
the area, can be found; for an error of a fingle minute has 
a confiderable effec. 
‘ When thefe angles, therefore, occur in praftice, as they 
muft very frequently, the right lines fubtending them muft 
be meafured, as well as they, and ufed inftead of them: and 
where this cannot be done, that ground may be declared, not 
exactly meafurable, by any method ye difcovered. I don’t 
mean perfect exaétnefs; that is a thing not attainable : but 
that the error may not exceed 1 in goo. 
‘ If it fhould be objeéted, that this is too much of exaétnefs 
to infift upon, becaufe there are fo many fimall errors almoft 
unavoidable in meafuring the lines, that no content can be 
expected within 1 acre of goo. Janfwer, fo much the worfe 
for the theodolite, &c. unlefs you can fuppofe their errors to 
balance fome of the others ; for if the fum of all thefe una- 
voidable errors, fuppofing the worft, fhould amount to 1 in 
800 acres, fure, 1 more in goo is enough in all confcience. 
But the exactnefs of meafuring the lines may be tried too. 
The chain may be made exaét to ,‘, of an inch at leaft ; fup- 
pofe then an erroer of 4,5 in the make of the chain: any 
line whatever may be meafured or found to 1 link in Io 
chains, this will make the unavoidable error not above +55 
in the meaiuring : the fum of thefe errors then is yéss, OF 
1 in 888, at moft. Nay, it may be very juftly reckoned 
within 1 of 1000. 
‘ In the foregoing examples I have chofen the rhomboides 
and triangle, only for the eafier proof: but the effe&t of the 
errors will be found the fame upon the altitudes and areas of 
all other figures; and the greater the number of fides, the 
worfe. : 
‘ From the whole then, I think I may fairly enough infer, 
that a good graduated inftrument may be truited for ail, ex- 
cept the forbidden angles; but the common theodoiite, &c. 
&¢. &c. for no angle whatfoever ; and that it is much better 
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trufting the meafures of lines than of angles, in all the cafes 
that-miay occur in practice, becaufe the exactnefs is greater, 
and always the fame. , 
‘ I fhall conclude upon this head with obferving, that every 
thing required to be done in the field, can be performed by 
the chain only, and without it nothing. And the lefs you 
make the radius of a graduated inftrument, the more ufelefs it is. 
‘ Il. Planning, &c. This muft be performed with a fecale 
and compaiies: and when there are no angles to be laid down, 
there is no need of any other inftrument: but when angles 
are taken, fome graduated inftrument muft be ufed in form- 
ing the plan. The protractor is that commonly recom- 
mended and ufed. Let us confiderit. Its radius is, at moft, 
one half of that of the theodolite: you may almoit diftin- 
guifh + of a degree from j. Let us fee now, how truly a 
triangle, right-angled for example, may be planned by it. 
Suppofe the bafe z000 links, and the oppofite angle 18° 
30, the other leg will be found 5977. But if the angle 
fiourd be 18° 10, the lez would be 5864. Here, for any 
thing you know, may be an error in every 53 links of the 
fide determined by protradtion. If every triangle is wrong laid 
down, and if there are 40 triangles in the plan; what will be 
the confequence? And yet a protractor has coft fome pounds, 
a theodolite a great many more: it is a pity fuch dear com- 
panions ever fhould be feparated ; let them therefore live and 
die together ! 
‘ What! no more theodolite? no more protractor? No. I 
have propofed a fucceffor to the firft: and, if you'll try, in 
place of the other, a fector with lines of chords to a radius of 
8 or g inches, it will do better; and if the radius be one foot, 
it will be fo much better ftill. 
‘ If. Calculation, &c. Here, I cannot help thinking it moft 
furprizing, that two things, not having the leaft degree of 
connection, planning a piece of ground, and finding its con- 
tent, fhould be made infeparable! yet this is done by all the 
authors upon the fubjeét that I have feen or heard of. ‘They 
all direct to protract the figure of the ground which you have 
meafured ; then to meafure the hafes and altitudes, &c. upon 
this figure, except fuch as were meafured in the field; then 
to find the contents by thefe meafures: nay, it is afirmed ex- 
prefsly by feveral of them, that the content of no figure, 
exccpt the reftangle, can be found without protraétion f. 
‘ Strange! 


t Mr. Gray feems to have miftaken the fenfe of what the 
. writers on furveying have afierted, unleis he means writers we 
. , : have 
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© Strange! is there no other way to come near the truth, but 
¢ by wading through falfhoods, and heaping errors upon errors ? 
‘ To the {mall errors, almoft unavoidable in taking the dimen- 
‘ fions by the chain, muft we add, not only the errors, alfo 
* unavoidable, in our fcales and ufing of the compaffes ; for 
no inftrument is perfect, nor can be perfeétly well ufed, but 
alfo the certain and great errors of the theodolite and pro- 
tractor ? The dimenfons neceffary for planning are fufficient 
alfo for fiiding the content. The only things to be expected 
from the moft exact plan, are a figure of the ground pretty 
near the truth, and when laid down from a large fcale, a 
guefs at the content, made with a great deal of needlefs trou- 
ble: a picin table draught indeed fhould be excepted, from a 
fcale of 200 links in an inch, but this is never called protrac- 
tion, and is really a very different thing. We may come 
very near the truth by methods almoft as eafy. But what 
fhall we fay when we are not allowed? When furveying by 
the theodolite, whether there be a neceflity of taking angles, 
or not, and planning that furvey by the protractor, is infifted 
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have never feen. ‘That fome have faid that the content cannot 
be found without protra&tion, is true ; but we believe none ever 
underftood it in any other fenfe than, that the content could 
not be found without firft inveftigating the bafes and perpendi- 
culars. For no writer can be fuppofed fo ignorant, as not to 
know that thefe requifites might be found by calculation, if any 
perfon would think it worth the while to take the neceflary 
pains. None will deny, but that the contents of every piece of 
land may be found more accurately by calculation than by pro- 
traction : but if a proper care be ufed in the projection, and 
the inftruments accurately made, thefe errors will be of very 
little confequence, notwithftanding what Mr. Gray hath faid to 
the contrary ; for experience has abundantly convinced us, that 
an angle may be projected to a much greater degree of accu- 
racy than what this gentleman has fuppoted. Indeed, according 
to his fuppofition, that thofe inftruments are only graduated into 
primary divifions, confiderable errors will be the confequence ; 
but this is not the cafe, moft have fecondary divifions, and fome 
protractors have been lately made, by which an angle may be 
laid down toa fingle minute. Befides, it fhould be remembered 
that in fong calculations, efpecially in extraéting the roots of 
large numbers, errors are almoit unavoidable, and may prove 
of much greater confequence than thofe committed by protrac- 
tion ; and therefore, whoever follows Mr. Gray’s Method, 

would do well to prove every operation, either by pyejefiion or 


fome arithmetical calculus. 
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upon, as the only way to find the true content ? Ha! 
Let us proceed to the next head. 
‘ IV. Laying out, &c. This being very often required, and 
eafily performed, one might reafonably expeét a clear and 
full explanation of ail the rules for the purpofe, from moft 
of our authors: yet none, that I know of, have given more 
than two or three rules, by the by, for doing it: and thefe al- 
ways fuppofe, that the bafe, upon which you are to lay out, 
isa right line without oft-fets, or irregular turnings and wind- 
ings, upon any fide of it : which ts rare ly the cafe ; for in laying 
out new grounds, or in cutting off a piece from ground already 
brought in, weare commonly confined to a boundary on one 
fide, and fometimes more; which boundary is very often a 
crooked winding line, and muft be our bafe, in fome part of 
the work. Now if all the fmall turnings are overlooked, the 
content cannot be laid out truly, neither can it be known 
how far it is wrong, and confequently the error is irreme- 
diable * 
‘ V. Dividing, &c. Here again our authors all agree in the 
fame negleé& of rules fufficient for the varicty of the cafes, 
and in the fame erroneous fuppofition as to the bafes and 
boundaries: but they do more: they direct you firft to plan 
the ground (by the protraétor) then to reduce this exact 
figure into a triangle, by drawing lines and arches ; without 
telling how that is to be done upon the ground, or how you 
are to proceed, when it cannot be done there at all: then to 
divide, &c. A method curious, artificial, wonderful, and in 
one (fefquipedalian) word, geometrically-ungeometrical ! 
‘ To thefe oblervations upon each of the particular heads, [ 
fall add one more regarding them all. 
‘Unlefs the irregular turnings and fmall windings, containing 
the off-fets, that almoft every where appear upon the bounda- 
ries of open fields, and very often in inclofures, are exactly 
meafured; you can neither find the true content, lay out, 
divide, nor plantruly. This fhould appear very evident: yet 
where is the book hitherto pubiifhed, that gives any rule at 
all for this purpofe ?? 
In Prob. Xil. Part I. our author has given a method for 


finding the bafe of a hill, or to reduce hypothenufal lines to 
horizontal. The rule he gives is this : 


* Our author has in this part given feveral good rules, and 
delivered the practice of this difficult part of furveying in a 
ynuch better method than any we have yet feen; and therefore 
cannot fail of being acceptable to the practical furveyor. 


¢ Take 
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‘ Take the angle of elevation, and meafure up to the top, 

* then fay, as the radius to the up-hill line, fo is the co-fine of 
the angle of elevation, to the bottom line that reaches to the 
foot of the perpendicular height. ‘Take the angle of depref- 
fion and meafure the down-hill line; then fay, as radius to 
the down-hill line, fo is the fine of the anglé of depreffion to 
the reft of the bottomline. If the whole bottom line be re- 
quired at once, fay, as the fine of the angle of elevation to 
the down-hill line, fo is the fum of the angles of depreffion 
on both fides to the whole horizontal line.’ 
This rule is undoubtedly true, provided the up-hill and down- 
hill lines, as our author calls them, are the true hypothenufal 
lines of the triangles. But we would afk Mr. Gray, whether 
the furfaces of hills meafured with a chain, are in general of the 
fame length with the vifual ray between the inftrument and fum- 
mit of the hill? Every one muft have obferved, that the accli~ 
vities and declivities of hills are generally very irregular, and 
confequently a line meafured on fuch furfaces, very different 
from the vifual ray above-mentioned. And accordingly moit 
furveyors have given a practical method of finding the bafe line 
of a hill by the chain only, which we wonder Mr. Gray has 
omitted, as the chain feems to be his favourite inftrument. We 
do not mean that of our author, Prob. XIII. buta very different 
one mentioned by Mr. Leybourn, in his Complete Surveyor, and 
other authors, particularly in a fmall treatife, intitled, T4e Coun 
try Survey-Book, by Adam Martindale, page 102. 

We thall conclude this article with obferving, that Mr. Gray’s 
treatife is, upon the whole, a ufeful piece, though it might have 
been much more fo, had the author added figures to explain his 
rules, many of which will not be eafily underftood by thofe 
who are not before acquainted with the fubject. 
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Paris. 
Art. IX. Les chofes comme ont doit Jes voir. 


The World as it ought to be feen. By Monf. Bafia, 
(Continued. ) 


HAP. VIII. Of pretended philofophers. Like ftrolling players, 
fays our author, they ftrut forth in borrowed cloaths 
aukwardly put on, and exhibit without either wit of nature ; 
and too often are bad men at the bottom, Self-love is their 
firft paflion; they would ufurp our refpeét, and chafe from {o- 
ciety thofe who do pot acknowledge their title anduncrit. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX. Of the inequality of conditions, begins with obferv- 
ing, that evil is every where; but then good is as univerfal: an 
incontefiible maxim. ‘The inequality of condition is never 
liowever more firongly feit than when one confiders one’s felf as 
not having brought into the world a greater fhare of gloom and 
envy than another; yet onecannot forbear feeling an inward 
humiliation to fee a nobleman with worfe manners than his 
groom, enter an apartment animated by rank, lace, and dia- 
monds, break the moft rational lively entertainment, attract the 
greateft deference, and without fpeaking eclipfe the moft bril- 
liant wit. 

Chap. X. Of Paris, on which vaft encomiums are lavifhed, 
is concluded thus: Paris, the mafterpiece of art, the fchool of 
tafte, the temple of wit, the example for other cities, and orna- 
ment of the world. Surprifing temple of happy arts! that 
you may be always refpected by the barbarous hand of time ! 
you were the cradle of flourifhing geniufes, the univerfe owes 
to you what it iss Happy the mortal who is one of your inha- 
bitants ; and ..ho, feufible of your beautics and ineftimate trea- 
fures, can contribute to embellifh, and at the fame time have 
the plea:ure of enjoying them; but unhappy is he, who knows 
all the advantages of which you are miftreis, only always to re- 
gret them. 

Chap. XI. Of the province. 'This is only a picture of the 
country, oppofed te that of Paris. 

Chap. XII. Of prudes and devotees, or religious hypocrites. 

Chap. XIV. Of mifanthropy. 

Chap. XV. Of the fajbion of thinking. ‘This is one of the 
moft ufeful chapters of the book, and contains fome curious 
obfervations which we have not room to quote. 

Chap. XVI. Of thofe ages which are called gold and iron by the 
poets. 

Chap. XVII. Of the behaviour which a woman ought to foew to 
a man who makes love to ber. 

Chap. XVIII. and XIX. Of the regard due to one’s felf. "This is 
an ingenious effay on felf-love, and of the means of procuring 
the efteem of others. 

Chap. XX. Of the defects of genius. 

We fhall fum up our charaéter of this book with obferving, 
that Monf. Baittide’s eflays are very ingenious, but very whim- 
fical; that his language is neither the beft, nor yet the worft, 
we have ever feen ; and that he has wit, pleafantry, and in- 
{truction. 
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Arr. X. Difcours et axtres ouvrages de Mon. D’Agueffeau, chane 
celier de France, &c. 


Difcourfs and other works of Monf. D’Aguefiau, chancellor of 
France. 2 vol. 120. 


“y HGSE perfons who undertake to publifh pofthumous 
S. works of celebrated men, often do them an irreparable 
injury, either through want of tafte or a defire of gain: men 
ainbitious of literary fame feldom let any thing lie by them, that 
they think worthy their ciaraéters. But if it fhould chance 
that thefe concealmenrs arife from that modefty which is infe- 
parabie from true merit, then the publication is an honour to 
_their memory, as in the prefent cafe. Monf. D’Agueffeau long 
filed with reputation feveral confiderable departments both in 
the iaw and the government; and thefe pieces are a frefh proof 
of his great talents. We are forry to think there are others of 
his works ftill detained from us, becaufe the editors of the col- 
le&tion obferve in their advertifement, that they hope this pub- 
lication of fuch pieces of the chancellor’s as they could recover, 
will induce fueh perfons, as poffefs any more of his difcourfes 
or other effays, to communicate them to the public, This ad- 
vertifement is followed by an abridgement of D’Agueffeau’s life, 
already inferted in a fupplement to a French hiftorical ditiona- 
ry; a difcourfe pronounced by M. Teraffon, advocate of the 
parliament, in prefenting the chancellor’s letters to the court of 
affiftants; and an extraét from Armaud Maichin’s hiftory of 
Xaintonge, wherein mention is made of the origin of the houfe 
of D’Agueffeau. 

In the dictionary it is obferved, that Henry Francis D’Aguef- 
feau, chancellor of France, commander of the king’s noble or- 
ders, was born in November 1668 ; and that at forty-eight years 
of age, he was raifed to the firft dignity in the kingdom of 
France, without having either fought or defired it, by the regent, 
than whom no man was a better judge of merit. He was a good 
fcholar, an excellent magiftrate ; his genius was great, his 
heart good, his apprehenfion quick, his memory furprifing, and 
his knowledge of the law prodigious. He underftood radically 
not only his mother-tongue, but alfo Englith, Italian, Spanith, 
Portuguefe, Latin, Greek, and the oriental languages. Stu- 
dying languages he called an amufement; and reading the an- 
tient poets, the only paffion of his youth. He himfelf made 
yerfes, the goodnefs of which was allowed by Racine and Boi- 
leau, who were almoft the only companions of his leifure. His 
talents he exerciied in offices of virtue, never to fhew his fi- 
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periority over his fellow-creatures ; and he himfelf appeared to 
be the lait man who was acquainted with the advantages he 
conjerred on fociety. 

After the extract from the hiftory of Xaintonge, we find three 
difcourfes of the chancellor’s: the firft on the union of philo- 
fophy and eloquence, neceffary to form the orator. The fe- 
cond, on the decline of the oratory of the bar. The third, on 
the grandeur of the foul, with which the firft volume con- 
cludes. ‘The fecond volume confifts of eleven difcourfes, fix of 
which relate to proceedings in the law. The reft are, 1ft, An 
evlogium on Mr. de la Briffe, who had been folicitor-general. 
‘The zd, On the love of one’s condition. The 3d, On the ufe 
and neceffity of fcience. The 4th, A difcourfe on M. Nain, 
who had been attorney-general. And the laft of all is an eflay 
on the itudy and exercife neceflary to him who aims at being 
a king’s counfel. This piece has been particularly admired, 
and is compofed with fuch energy, knowledge, and tafte, that 
the French, with their ufual partiality, pretend, for this only, 
to fet him on a footing with Bacon : indeed there is an fin the 
cafe. Jf, fay they, his numerous and important occupations had 
left him at leifure to apply more clofely to philofophy and the 
Belles-Lettres, he might, in every fpecies of fearning, have 
equalled the Englifh chancellor, evhom he fometimes furpaffid: 
this gafconading is truly French. We fhall return the compli- 
ment by only faying, that, though we think the French chan- 
cellor every where inferior to the Englifh one, we allow that 
his imagination was fertile, his images great, his ideas clear, 
his argumentation ftrong, and his language elegant ; that his 
learning, morality, and tafte, may be ufeful to every one, and 
more particularly to the gentlemen of the long robe in France, 
whofe occupation ad imum, no man better underftood than this 
jiluftrious lawyer. 
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Art. 11. The Beauties of Spring. A Sermon preached at the parifr- 
church of St. Saviour, Southwark, inMay 1756. By 'T. Jones, 
M. A. Chaplain of the faid parifb. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Dilly. 


HE Beauties of Spring may poffibly be thought an odd title 

for afermon ; but the more odd and uncommon the more 
agreeable muft it be to the enlighten’d followers of Hutchinfon 
and Romainz. ‘The only bufinefs is (as Mr. Bays fays), to elevaje 
and farprife. And this is not to be done by mere fenfe and ar- 
gument, but by fomething new, and out of the way. Mr, 
‘Jones 
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Sones therefore, knowing whom he has to deal with, leaves the 
plain ahd beaten road of the New Teftament, and flies to the 
Canticles, where he has room to expatiate, and give a loofe to 
his imagination, by turming interpreter. * My beloved /pakey 
© and faid unto me, rife up, my love, my fair one, and come aways 
* For lo, the winter is paft, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
* appear on the earth, the time of the finging of birds is come, and the 
© voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth 
* her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a good /mell. 
* Arife, my love, my fair one, and coms away. Canticles, chap. iis 
ver. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

This, fays Mr. Jones, is the language of Chrif to his Church, 
and a kind invitation tothe returning finner. ‘ He invites her 
‘ to come away from poverty and diftrefs, from the power of 
* her foes, and fhelter herfelf in his beloved embraces. He in- 
* vites her to come away from her fears, to come away from 
‘ the land of fcarcity into that delightful garden which his right 
* hand had planted. In the text he gives her the reafon of 
‘ this invitation, and defcribes the blefling he had provided for 
© her.’ 

He makes ufe of the image of /pring to reprefent the gifts and 
graces of his church: ¢ come away then to Jefus (fays Mr. Jones) 
« for the winter is paff. You remember what it was to be in the 
* cold winter of fpiritual death, and in the dark night of guilt. 
* Happy for you, my brethren, this water is paff. The fun of 
* righteoufnefs arofe and difperfed the clouds of ignorance and 
unbelief, and a glorious gofpel has broke in upon your hearts. 
“ The rain is over and gone; the ftorms of God’s wrath rained 
‘ down vengeance upon Aim for your fins and tran{greffions. 
¢ Sin excited God’s anger and indignation; but, to your un- 
fpeakable comfort, the ftorm is blown over.’ He tells us a 
little after, that the fowers appearing upon earth are the /eeds of 
grace, the finging of the birds is the hymns and fpiritual fongs 
fent up by the faithful. The voice of the surt/e is the heavenly 
mytitic Dove, the Holy Spirit ; the fig-tree putting forth greea 
figs is your own good works, the fruit of your good vine. 
« The vine (fays this reverend trifler) of itfelf will never grow 
‘ upright; unlefs it be fupported by a wall, or fome other 
* prop, it always creeps upon the ground.’ 

But how are we to reconcile come, my fair one, with the words. 
in the firit chapter, where /e fays, I am d/ack, but comely, &c. 
Mr. Jones has a trick to fet all this right again. ‘ Iam dlack 
‘ fays he) and defiled with fin, confidered in myfelf; but I am 
“ comely and fair, as being invefted with the righteoufnefs of 
‘ my Lord.’ With fuch kind of {tuff this celebrated preacher 
amufes his hearers. Now and then he crics out, with the ufual 
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cant of enthufiafts, to keep up his confequence: ‘ My brethren, 
« you may venture to believe me. A word to the nnowakened. 
But | won’t threaten, I won’t ufe terrifyine words (good 
* creature!) Pll try what love will do. And ucw i have given 
‘ my promife not to terrify you with fevere threatenin=s, | hope 
* you will promife me cne thing in return; ani! thar is, to give 
¢ me your ferious attention. I will not detain you long, but 
¢ will fay what I have to offer In a few words. 

‘ Sinner, whoever thou art, (I know thee not, but i hope 
* thy own confcience will find thee out) Sinner, I have a com- 
* fortable meflage this day unto thy foul.. Perhzps you doubt 
‘it. You have been a fwearer, fabbath-breaker, &c. or at 
‘ leaft, if you are outwardly decent, you are quite indifferent 
« about the comforts of the gofpel. Yet, (can you believe it? flop 
« and wonder at the news) toyou, even to you does the bleffed 
© Fefus fpeak. I call upon thee, O man! I call upon thee, O 
« woman! to crucify my dear Lord no more, and I promife thee, 
* &c.’ Is it not aftonifhing, that there fhould be a fet of beings 
that ftile themfelves rational, who throng in crouds every fab- 
bath-day to hear with attention, and even with rapture, fuch 
Galimatias ; and is it not equally aftonifhing, that any man 
could firft preach and afterwards publi it? 


Art. 12. An Appendix to the Critical Review of March laf; or, 
plain Queries, addreffed to the authors of the account of Mr. Ash- 
ton’s Sermon on the Faft. 8vo0. Pr. 6d. Waller. 


The authors of the Critical Review have always endeavoured, 
as much as poffible, to avoid difputes and altercation with thofe 
angry writers who may chance to be difpleafed at their ani- 
madverfions: if our criticifms are juft, the public will approve 
of and adopt them; and if they are ot (as we by no means 
pretend to be infallible) the fame impartial public will reje& 
them. Authors are however, undoubtedly, the moft improper 
judges of our candor and abilities, with regard to our remarks 
on themfelves. The author of the Appendix, who is, we fup- 
pofe, no other than the author of the fermon, muft therefore 
excufe our entering into a hypercriticifm on his learned defence, 
the whole of which refts on this mind;. viz. that if wit and 
antithefis are blameable in a fermon, the prophets and apoftles 
are as guilty of it as himfelf. Mr. Afliton had reprefented men 
as making gods of cards and dice. The apoitle defcribes 
them as making a god of their belly. ‘The expreflion of mak- 
ing a bargain with God is, in our author’s opinion, as defen- 
fible as the apoftle’s of mocking God; and rent your hearts and 
not your garments as ftrong an antithefis as any in 4s fermon. 
The reader plainly fees the dilemma which the Dr. would re- 
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duce us to, either to give him leave to be as unfeafonably witty 
as he pleafes, or to find fault with the ftile of the facred writers. 
A fenfible man will perceive this method of arguing deferves no 
anfwer ; we fhall therefore give it none. We faid before, and 
we here repeat it, that we only meniioned thefe little faults, for 
fo they appeared to us, becaufe we thought them unworthy of 
fo good a preacher: for when men of abilities are guilty of 
them, it gives fanétion to what is wrong; and fhould therefore, 


in our opinion, be always taken notice of. 


Art..13. An Anfwer to the Remarks on a Treatife upon the Hydro- 
cele. Dy John Douglas, Surgeon. 8ve. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. 


We review this pamphlet with regret, as the laft work of an 
ingenious young gentleman, whofe extraordinary talents and 
fkill in his profeffion have rendered his death a misfortune to 
the public. He feems to have acquitted himfelf fairly of all or 
moft of the errors and mifreprefentations laid to his charge ; 
and this tafk he has performed with that earneitnefs which be- 
{peaks a laudable concern for one’s own candour and reputa- 
tion. 


Art. 14. A genuine and particular Account of the late Enterprize on 
the coaft of France, 1758. By an Officer. In a Letter to @ 
Friend. 8vo. Pr. is. Griffiths. 


Here we have a fhilling pamphlet, which we look upon as a 
curiofity, inafmuch as it is created out of (almoit) nothing. 
For three half-pence or two-pence any perfon might purchaie 
the effence of this performance in the Daily Advertifer, and 
have all the other news of the day, together with the adver- 
tifements into the bargain. But, thefe are taxes which ene 
clafs of bookfellers lay upon the eager curiofity of the public. 


Art. 15. na exa& Account of the late Expedition, with the parti- 
culars thereof. In a Letter from an Officer to his Friend in Lon- 
don. 8vo. Pr. is. Wilkie. 


This is a catchpenny of the fame kind, written on the fame 
fubje&, executed in the fame degree of merit, and perhaps by 
the fame hand, with fuch variation in ftile and method as was 
judged necefiary to throw duft in the eyes of the people. If 
this is really the cafe, the author is not ill qualified to raife 
contributions on the enemy. 


Art. 
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Art. 16. 4 fort Review of Mr. Hooke’s Obfervations, Fe. con 
cerning the Roman Senate, and the Charaéer of Dionyfius of 
Halicarnafius. 8wo. Pr. 6d. Griffiths. 


The author of this pamphlet is, in all probabilty, the per- 
fon who is to oblige the world with a tranflation of Diony/fus 
Hatlicarnafus; and, therefore, it is no wonder he attacks Mr. 
Hooke with fuch fury, for having ftigmatized that hiftorian : 
but, whether he is, or is not, the tranflator of Dioyfius, cer- 
tain it is, he is a profefied republican ; and, with the temper 
and politenefs peculiarto that fe&, argues againft the writer 
of the Roman Hiftory. He charges him with being dull, fcur- 
rilous, malicious, and ignorant: but, the ftrefs of his rheto- 
ric feems to lie upon Mr. H ke’s being a Roman Catholic, 
a bloody parfon-roafting papift, of confequence an enemy to 
civil, as well as to religious liberty, and a friend to the p r. 
He has rung the changes upon thefe articles of accufation, 
with all the fpite, bitternefs, and illiberal heat of an angry fa- 
natic; and, laying afide all appearance of candour, prefumed 
to vilify the talents of Mr. Hooke as a writer, which have fo 
juftly merited and obtained the appiaufe of the public.——But 
who is he that fo fupercilioufly contemns an author of efta- 
blifhed reputation ?—The name of his publifher fpeaks his 
eulogium.—Doubtlefs, he is fome learned Flamen who offici- 
ates under the Pontifex maximus G s and his fybil, in that 
temple which has produced fo many fpecimens of genius, wit, 
and candid criticifim. 


Art. 17. The Virtues of Wild Valerian in Nervous Diforders. 
With direGions for gathering and preferving the root; and for chufing 
the right kind when it is bought dry. Shewing that the uacer- 
tainty of effe& in this valuable medicine, is owing to adulteration 
or ill mananagement. By John Hill, M.D. ILlluftrated with 
Figures exhibiting the true and falfe root, and the entire plants. 
8v0. Pr. 8s. Baldwin. 

In this fpeétre of a performance we are told, that the root of 
the Valerian, which grows on heaths, or dry places, is pre- 
ferable to that which is found in moift and. greafy foils: that 
the infufion of this root is an excellent nervous medicine; and 
that the author has found it particularly efficacious in removing 
headachs occafioned by too great attention. This is a hint to 
the reader, without which we fhould not have imagined that 
he had ever given much attention to any one fubjett: for ail 
his productions that we have feen, appear to have been aitoge- 
ther extempore. He has obliged us with plates of the different 
plants: but, whether or not they are of his own engraving, he 


has not thought proper to diiclofe. 
4 Art. 
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Art. 18. The Pruffian Campaign. A poem: celebrating the at- 
chievements of Frederick the Great, in the years 1756-+-57. By 
William Dobfon, LLB. 40. Price 1s. Manby. 


The ingenious author of this poem is already well known 
to the learned world, by his excellent tranflation of Mil- 
ton’s Paradife Loft into Latin verfe, which feems, though a 
work of the greateft merit, to have experienced the fate of the 
original, and for want of a true claffical tafte amongft us, to be 
neglected. In the PrufianCampaign Mr. Dod/ox has throughout 
ftudioufly imitated his great mafter, as well in the harmony of 
his numbers as in the true poetical fire and fpirit of the whole 
performance. Unfortunately for our bard, the fcene of a¢tion 
lies in places whofe names are rather unpoetical ; * Branden- 
burgh, Koningftein, Tournitz, Hildburghaufen, Low’fchatz, 
&c. though they contribute to raife the reputation of the hero, 
make (as Shakefpear fays) the blank verfe halt for them: befides 
that, the prefent manner of fighting, drunas, trumpets, en- 
trenchments, cannons {, bombs, mortars, &c. is not half fo 
pretty in defcription as the fimplicity of ancient combats, to- 
gether with the convenient machinery of gods and goddefles, 
who were always ready to help a poet atadead lift. Mr. Dob- 
fon has, notwithftanding, in fpite of all thefe difadvantages, 
given us fome excellent lines, and done juftice to one of the 








* —— levelling their rage 
At mighty Brandenburgh —— 
gall’d at his fate 
Undaunted Lobkowitz fuperior tow’rs. 
A mighty hoft, and Koxing egg commands, 
Under their gallant leaders, great Soudije 
And Hildburghau/fen. 

t From the hoftile rear 


Sudden the latent engin’y difgorge, 
Hurl’d from their brazen throats the flaming balls 


Innumerable, &c. 
Fred’rick’s fierce infantry with furious fpeed 
Thro’ iron tempefts, and thro’ floods of fire 
To Low’fchatz’s walls intrepid flew. 

— — th’ alarm 


Of drums loud-thund’ring, and the trumpet’s clang, | 
Sonorous 


Here the right wing difplay’d, and there the left. 
The defefiption in thefe and many other parts of Mr. Dob- 
fon’s poem may be. very juft: but ftill the battles of Homer 
and Virgil are much more poetical. . 
Vor Vi, Fuly 1758. G greatelt 
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greatelt characters that perhaps ever appeared, whom he pros 
_perly ftiles 
‘ The great, th’ inimitable chief.’ 

The king of Pruffia’s attack of the Auftrian army in their 
intrenchments after he had paffed the Mol/dau, is painted with 
life and fpirit. 


‘ Still undaunted his bold march 
* Fred’rick purfues: he nor their ’vantag’d ground, 
‘ Nor high-fenc’d camp, nor trenches deep regards, 
* Nor numbers far fuperior. On he leads 
‘ To the fierce combat his courageous bands. 
They, by their monarch’s voice, (that fav’rite voice) 


‘ Enliven’d, joyous fpring, with fweet prefage 





Of victory ; their ftandards wide unfurl’d 
In awful pomp, with rich emblazonry 
Ot vivid colours, ftreaming to the wind : 
And o’er the horrent plain of glitt’ring fteel 
A wavy harveft formidably gleam’d, 
Innumerable faulchions, the fun’s blaze 
(Oft as his radiant beams from fleecy cloud 
Emerg’d) reflecting fierce with burnifh’d fheen ; 
* E’er long to be imbru’d in Auftrian gore. 
* Swift thro’ the ranks undaunted Fred’ric fprung, 
High brandifhing his faulchion, Auftria’s dread, 
From wing to diitant wing unwearied flew, 
Now in the van, now rear: on ev’ry part, 
Thro’ each viciflitude, each varying fcene, 
With fplendid conduct, animating founds, 
« And brave example, his obfequious bands 
‘ Infpir’d, directed, inftigated, cheer’d, 
* And all his various pow’rs by turns difplay’d : 
‘ Fervid, yet vigilant; with temper’d fire 

« Guiding the rapid war’s alternate reins.’ 

Towards the conclufion of this little poem we meet with the 
following lines : 
« Hark how the fons of Albion’s glorious ifle 

« Tune in harmonic choir the conqueror’s praife ! 
Thee, Frederick, all her glift’ning cliffs refound, 
Thee her gay vallies, thee her mofly caves ; 
And grove to grove repeats the pleafing fong. 
Britannia, refting on her ported fpear, 
Majeftic fmiles ; and with the pleafing fong 
Enraptur’d, venerates the prince, fo bright 
Refembling her lov’d lord, to valorous George 

‘ In magnanimity, as in blood, allied.’ 

The image of Britannia refting on her {pear and fmiling, is 


trnly poetical, and the compliment that follows natural and juft. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Dobfon might, in our opinion, have adorned and improved 
his poem, by confidering his hero as well in private as public 
life, as a legiflator, a fcholar, a writer, and patron of litera- 
ture; but this we fuppofe he has referved till after the conclu- 
fion of a peace, when thefe parts of his character may be dwelt 


upon with more propriety. 


Art.19. Avon. A poem in three parts. 4t0 Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


Avon is a very foft and inoffenfive poem, one of thofe where 
(as i a fays of fome of his own) 
finooth defcription holds the place of fenfe.” " 

It feems to be the production of a young bard fcarce fledged, 
who is juft trying his poetical wings, and fluttering about the 
regions of Parnaflus. ‘The work is divided into three parts, the 
firit of which is by far the moft'tolerable: the ather two being 
employed in tedious narrations, or quaint * conceits and pret- 
tinefles. 

The following lines on Shakefpear, who, luckily for Avon, 
was born on the banks of that river, are the beit in the whole 
poem. 





‘ Behold, behold the laurell’d Shake/pear rife, 
‘ Grace in his mien, and lightning in his eyes, 
See vary’d wit in ev’ry feature play, 
See kindling paffions, rap the foul away. 
Poffefs’d of more than his own Pro/p’ro’s fkill, 
He makes me what, and leads me where he will. 
Diffufing wide the focial flow of foul, 

‘ With Falfaf now we quaff the fprightly bowl] : 

« Now borne fublime on magic wings I go, 

*« O’er haunted heaths, and Caledonian {fnow, 

‘ To knock at bold Mackbeth’s. perfidious gate, 

‘ And wake revenge for gentle Duncan’s fate. 

* An exile now, thro’ peaceful Arden’s grove, 
- £ I feek the bands of loyalty and love : 

* Now warm in Agincourt’s iluftrious field, 

« See trembling Gallia’s boaftful fquadrons yield. 

* Now fnatch’d away, o’er-hills and vales 1 fly, 

© Till Rome’s proud ftruGures fill] my ravith’d eye ; 
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* Speaking of Bath, he calls it a place 
Where patients are configned, when hope’s no more, 
To pats dy water to th’ Elyfian fhore. 
And a little after he talks of the antiquary, 
Who fed on fweet conjecture all the day, 
Oft wanders parhle/s to find out the « ware 


That is, The Roman read. ; sodtt 
G 2 * Stay, 
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« Stay, Bratus ftay, Rome merits not the blow ; 
« Can fhe be free at once and venal too? 
« See rank corruption lure the birds of prey, 
* And call each dormant monfter into day. 
« Why fwell the fails, why founds the dafhing oar? 
‘ Bring bays, bring myrtle for th’ advent’rous Moor. 
« Ah gen’rous fair in beauty’s fav’rite ifle, 
¢ Why fall thy tears, and fades thy nuptial finile ? 
«. Infernal fiend ! to ev’ry confcience dead, 
« Behold the tragic load of yonder bed ! 
* But what is he whom yonder doors difmifs 
* In fuch a night, fo ftern, fo black as this? 
« In darknefs loft, except the light’ning’s gleam 
¢ Wraps his white head, like Hecla’s brows in flame. 
‘« Sworn of his train, with honeft Kenz I draw, 
* The heart-ftruck mozarch to the fhelt’ring ftraw.’ 
There is likewife a genteel compliment to Shakefpear’s beft 
interpreter, that is not ill expreffed. 
‘He lives confefs’d when Garrick treads the ftage, 
‘ Feels all his wit, and glows with all his rage. ! 
‘ And thou, to reafon jutt, and Shakefpear’s claim, 
« Still nobly prefs the faireft way to fame. 
* Beft comment of thy maffer’s great defign, 
Around his oak thy verdant ivy twine. 
To folly’s weak retreats let others fly, 
Lull the void ear, or pleafe th’ incurious eye ; 
Tis thine while genius leads thy fteps along, 
Guides thy juft hand, and prompts thy tuneful tongue, 
* To charni the wife with nature, wit, and fenfe, 
‘ Give tafte no pain or decency offence : 
« While-dull grimace, and wild grotefque, are made 
‘ Thy noble facrifice to Shake/pear’s fhade.’ 
This poem*:is extremely well printed: the imgenious Mr. 
Bafkerville of Birmingham having honoured it with his own new 


excellent type, and paper. 
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Art. 20. 7, be veffels of mercy, and the veffels of wrath, diineated, 
in a new, uncontroverted, and praéical light. A Sermon firft 
preached in New-Kent, Virginia, Auguft 22, 1756. By 
Samuel Davies, 4. M. 80. Price 6d. Buckland. 


Mr. SaviuehDavies having been at the expence of, tranfport- 
ing his fermon from ‘Virginia, it becomes us to’ tréat the _fo- 
reigner with due refpe&. We therefore read it with all proper 
attention, and‘are forry to find it was not worth the carriage, 
being nothing ‘but a heap of Préfyrerian cant and enthufiafm, 


without either argument or ftile to recommend it. The 
author 
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author tells us in an epiftle dedicatory fo his friend Mr. 
Gibbons in London, tnat when he preached this fermon (being 
(a diffenter) * he was gazed at by fome as a curions, and by 
¢ others as an orrendous phenomenon.’ He begins his dif- 
courfe, according to the method generally made ufe of by thefe 

entlemen, with playing upun and torturing the wofds of the 
text, the veffels of wrath fitted to deftruction. And the 
weffels of mercy, which be had afore prepared unto glory. 

© Vefels of wrath! (fays Mr. Davies) how terribly emphatical 
© is this phrafe? Veffels dreadfully capactous of divine wrath! 
to be filed to the brim with that burning liquid! But how 
beautifully fignificant is the metaphor, Veffels of Mercy ! 
Veffels formed, prepared, finifhed, adorned by the gentle and 
skilful Aand of divine mercy! Veflels capacious of mercy ; and 
to be filled, to overflow, with glory ! , 
In regard to the weffels of wrath he tells us, that ‘ the flames 
‘ of hell will burn dreadfully bright to reflect a terrible, yet 
© amiable {plendour upon them.’ We believe this is the firft 
time that the epithet amiable was ever apply’d to ell flames. In 
the next fentence he informs us, that ‘it is for this terrible, 
‘ but righteous end, among others, that God now endures 
‘ them with fo much long-fnffering, that his perfections, and 
« the honour of his government, may be the more illuftrioufly 
« difplayed, in the execution of deferved punthment upon 
‘ them.’ | 

From this reprefentation of divine juftice, God fhould feem 
to take a pleasure in treafuring up vengeance, and permit his 
creatures to go on in fin that he may infli& the heavier punifh- 
ment upon them. How inconfiftent this is with the mercy of 
the Almighty, and how unworthy of his all-perfe& nature, we 
leave every unprejudiced mind to determine. 

Our author then proceeds to enquire wherein doth preparation 
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for glory, and wherein doth fitnels for diffraction confft? The ‘fum 


of what he fays on ‘this fubje& is no more than that if the dif- 
pofitions of men ate good and heavenly they will go to heaven, 
and if they are diabolical and ‘hellifh they muft go to hell. 
‘ If (fays he) you love fin more than holinefs, can you flatter 
‘ yourfelves you are fit for heaven ? alas! it would be as un- 
‘ natural an element to you, as ‘for a fith to live out of water, 
‘ or youinit. ‘There, gentlemen, is a pretty fimile for you 
about heaven ; and as to the other place, ‘ unlefs (he cries out) 
‘ your infernal tempers are changed, you muft dwell with devils 
* for ever. Alas! Sirs, a foul without the love of God is a- 
‘ wilized (a. pretty word) already, ripe for deftruétion and fit 
‘for nothing elfe.’ Sin naturalizes and fits you for the infernal 
‘ regions; you are as fit for deftruétion as'a murderer for the 

: ‘ gallows, 
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* gallows, or a mortified limb to be cut off ; fuch veffels muit 
* be thrown into fome dark corner of hell, that they may not 
* incumber the apartments of the univerfe. God will make his 
* punitive (another pretty word) power known, &c. &c.’ 

Mr. Davies concludes his fermon in this pathetic manner : 
« May I hope, that I fhall fucceed at leaft with joe of you this 
* day, to fly from this tremendous deftruction, into which you 
* are this moment ready to fall? Alas! it is hard, if even a 
* franger cannot prevail with fo much as owe foul, in fo large an 
* aflembly, and in a point fo reafonable, and fo itrongly en- 
“« forced by your own intereft.——But I muft leave this warn- 
* ing with you; and if you do not remember it now, you will 
* remember it millions of age hence, when the remembrance of 
* it will torment you with intolerable anguifh.? Which is as 
much as to fay (for this is the meaning of it, if it has any) 
‘ Gentlemen, if you do not remember my fermon, you will all 
* be d~——n’d ;’ a pretty extraordinary commination from a 
profefior of Chriftianity. 

By the fmall fpecimen here given our readers may form a to- 
lerable judgment of this performance. For our own parts we 
cannot but be concerned to find that fuch preachers have got a 
footing in our colonies, as it can only tend to the propagation 
of error and enthufiafin, inftead of the fober and rational dic- 
tates of the true reformed and proteftant church. 


Art. 21. An Extra out of Paufanias, of the fatues, pi@ures, and 
temples in Greece, which were remaining there in his time, 80. 


Pr. 4s. Shropfhire and Dod. 


This extract from Paufanias contains a faithful account of all 
the temples, ftatues, aud paintings remaining in Greece, when 
he travelled over all its ftates about the 177th year of the chri- 
ftian era. We cannot read the defcription of them, without 
forming to ourfelves the moft exalted ideas of that great and 
noble nation, the feat of literature, the throne of f{cience, and 
all the politer arts which grace and dignify mankind. One is 
aftonifhed to find fuch a variety of excellent works in every 
kind ; every corner of Greece was then crouded with the moit 
valuable performances in painting and fculpture by eminent 
artifts. We cannot, indeed, at the fame time look over the ca- 
talogue, without making fome melancholy refleétions, and la- 
menting the depredations of time, when we confider how few 
amongft all thefe monuments of human art are now remaining. 

This extract may be of fervice to thofe modern artifts who 
are unacquainted with the merit and labours of antiquity ; and 
though it only gives an account of things no longer fubfifting, 
yet as it frequently defcribes the manner in which the antient 

painters 
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painters treated their fubjects, how they grouped their figures, 
the forms and attitudes of their ftatues, &c. it may aifor 

fome inftruétion to the ingenious. ‘The work mutt likewife be 
ufeful to the learned world, as many parts of it tend to throw 
a light on the antient poets, and explain the heathen mytho- 


logy. 


Art. 22. The Anglers. Eight Dialogues in Verfe. 12mo. Price 
6d. Dilly. 


There is fomething in thefe dialogues more whimfically en- 
tertaining and agreeable, than from the fubje& we expetted to 
find in them. ‘The author feems rather to have written for a 
little amufement, than from any very {fanguine hopes of im- 
mortality : his mufe is therefore in difhabille, and has a flat- 
ternly air and behaviour. There is notwithftanding an eafe and 
gentéelity about her, which appears through all her negligence, 
and recommends her to our approbation. The dialogues open 
with a moral fentiment not ill expreffed : 

‘ Virtue, my friend, on no enjoyment {miles 
Which idle hours debafe, or vice defiles. 

The wife to life’s momentous work attend, 
And think and a&, ftill pointing to their end: 
As yon clear itreams one conftant tenour keep, 
Rolling their liquid homage to the deep. 
Sports (like parenthefes) may part the line 

Of labour, without breaking the defign. 

But as in verfe, parenthefes (if long 

And crowded) matr the beauty of the fong ; 
So paftimes which ingrofs too large a fpace 
Difturb life’s fyftem, and its work deface.’ 

The third dialogue between Mufzus and Simplicius begins 
with fome very good lines : 

‘ The feafons, furely, in thefe northern climes, 
‘ Laugh at their image drawn by modern rhymes. 
* For fpring oft fhivers in the Britith ifle ; 
« But warms, in Britith fong, with Baia’s fmile. 
* Ev’n now, the hawthorn, on the birth of May, 
« Withholds her bioffom, nor believes the day.’ 

The author beft knows whether this is all his own. 

After a defcription of the whale-fifhery in the fixth dialogue 
(which by the bye is rather tedious) Lucius makes us amends 
by what follows: 

‘ L. By arts, like thefe, fhall Britain’s glory grow, 
* With bufy life her crowded havens glow. 
‘ Her villages fhall fimile, her towns rejoice, 
* And not a figh untune the public voice. 
« Her poor fhall fing, floth’s execrable band 
‘ Of thefts and murders flee this happy land: ‘Ant 
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¢ And round her coafts, round ocean’s utmoft fhore, 
« The thunder of her fovereign fleets fhall roar. 

« V. Time was, my Lucius, when this pompous ftile 

* Swell’d not too high for Britain’s dreaded ifle. 

* But ah! one fhameful day our hopes has croft, 

¢ Each Briton blufhes for Minorca loft. 

Scorn’d by our friends, derided by our foes, 
Heav’ns! how my heart with rage indignant glows ! 
O for a race of honeft men to rife, 

Whofe patriot fouls th’? enormous bribe defpife ! 
Whom party warps not, nor ambition fires, 

But all their country all their fouls infpires.’ 

It is plain from many paffages in thefe dialogues that the 
author had a tafte for rural beauties, and no contemptible ta- 
Jent in the defcriptive. 

‘ If (fays he) war's ev’ry art fhould fail, 
« And heartlefs, homeward, your tir’d fteps you trail ; 
« Some beauteous landskip may relieve your pain, 
« The pride of fummer in her ev’ning reign. 
For the road rifes to a gentle hill, 
Where I and Florio paus’d, our eye to fill. 
Thence, pleafing Ip{wich, on our right we hail 
Thy roofs and temples clufter’d in the vale. 
Her river, on the left, expands its tide, 
And, moor’d afar, diminifh’d veifels ride.’ 

If thou expecteft, gentle reader, to find in thefe dialogues any 
wholefome inftruction in the noble art of Angling, thou wilt be 
difappointed; for there is not, as we remember, a line that can 
make thee a bit wifer than thou wert before. Fith therefore as 
thou wert wont, and let fome one read the dialogues to thee 


whilit thou art fifhing; fo fhalt thou have fome /port even if 


they do not dre. 


Art. 23. A Second Letter to.an Apothecary at Windfor, concerning a 
late very extraordinary phyfical tranfaion at Eton. By Ch. 
Bateman, /urgeon at Chertfey. 8vo. Price 6d. Coote. 

We know not who this apothecary is, but we would not ftand 
in his fhoes for all the gallipots in his fhop, even though they 
were filled with balm of Gilead; for we know no balm, of ef- 
ficacy to heal a confcience wounded with the reflection of having 
rafhly bereaved a fond parent of his darling child. Not that 
we arrogate to ourfelves the power of judging in fuch a deli- 
cate tranfation: but, as the accufed apothecary has taken no 
public ftep towards: vindicating his character from the public 
charge that was fo pathetically brought againft it, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Bateman has great reafon to complain ; 
and even to publifh this fecond expoftulation, which is, like the 
firft, clofe, warm, and affecting. 
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